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Ralph  was  so  nearly  suffocated,  that  when  he  was  half  way  out  of  the  aperture  in  the  side  of 


the  tree,  he  lost  consciousness,  and  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  Indians  were  dumb 
founded  at  seeing  a  white  boy  instead  of  a  black  bear. 
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A  Boy’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Frontier 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  BRAVE  BOY. 

During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  there  were  but 
few  white  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
what  few  there  were  scarcely  felt  the  tremendous  struggle 
going  on  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  They 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians  ever 
since  they  settled  there,  hence  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  made 
it  no  worse  for  them.  They  were  so  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  war  that  they  neither  received  any  help  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  nor  gave  any  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  but  they  had  their  hands  full  all  the  same,  and  were  as 
ardent  patriots  as  any  to  be  found  in  Virginia  or  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

In  Kentucky,  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  white  settle¬ 
ments  were  both  few  and  small;  but  those  brave  pioneers  saw 
that  the  soil  was  of  the  richest  kind,  and  that  once  settled,  it 
would  be  the  most  prosperous  of  any,  hence  they  went  there 
to  stay,  and  stay  they  did,  in  spite  of  Indians  and  renegades 
to  the  contrary. 

The  largest  settlement  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  was 
Boonesborough,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River,  founded 
by  Daniel  Boone  himself,  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground. 

The  little  settlement  was  increasing  fast  by  emigration  from 
Virginia,  and  the  homes  of  the  settlers  began  to  assume  some 
degree  of  comfort,  when  the  redskins  resolved  to  destroy  it 
and  wipe  it  out  of  existence  altogether. 

There  were  other  smaller  settlements  which  they  resolved 
to  destroy  in  detail,  and  one  over  on  Licking  River  was  the 
first  to  go.  Every  house  was  destroyed,  and  the  people  who 
did  not  escape  were  either  killed  or  captured. 

To  be  captured  by  the  Indians  in  those  days  meant  some¬ 
thing  even  worse  than  death,  and  knowing  such  to  be  the 
case,  many  a  brave  fellow,  where  fate  was  against  him,  fought 
on  to  make  the  demons  kill  him  in  battle  rather  than  be 
taken  alive. 

Among  the  families  at  Boonesborough  in  the  year  1780  was 
that  of  Hezeklah  Rutledge.  He  was  one  of  the  original  set¬ 


tlers  to  come  out  with  Boone,  and  had  never  gone  back  across 
the  Alleghanies  even  to  bring  out  his  family.  They  had  to 
come  out  with  other  emigrants  to  join  him,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write  he  had  a  happy  home  and  as  much  comfort 
as  was  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  frontier. 

Among  his  children  was  a  son  named  Ralph,  a  sturdy  youth 
of  sixteen,  quick,  active,  brave,  and  unusually  strong  for  one 
of  his  age. 

Ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old  Ralph  Rutledge  had  been 
familiar  with  the  rifle.  His  father  had  secured  one  for  him 
in  the  woods,  where  two  Mingo  Indians  attacked  him#.  He 
slew  them  both,  and  found  that  one  of  them  had  a  fine  rifle 
of  French  make,  evidently  obtained  from  some  of  the  French 
explorers  over  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river. 

He  carried  the  weapon  home  to  his  son,  and  told  him  how 
he  had  obtained  it,  saying: 

“Learn  to  use  it  well,  my  son,  for  the  man  who  can’t  use 
his  rifle  well  has  no  business  living  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  Ralph  Rutledge  was 
one  of  the  best  shots  in  Kentucky.  He  had  been  known  to  cut 
a  hair  in  two  with  a  bullet  whilst  another  had  been  suspend¬ 
ed  to  it. 

One  day,  after  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  intend¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  settlements  along  the  Kentucky  and  Lick¬ 
ing  Rivers  had  been  spoken  of  repeatedly,  Hezekiah  Rutledge 
started  on  to  go  to  Licking  River,  and  see  how  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  there  to  resist  any  attack. 

He  told  his  wife  that  he  would  be  gone  about  ten  days,  and 
then  left,  disappearing  in  the  depth  of  the  great  forest. 

Ten  days  passed,  and  his  wife  and  children  began  to  look 
for  his  return.  One  or  two,  or  even  three  days,  gave  them 
no  uneasiness,  but  when  a  fortnight  had  passed  and,  nothing 
had  been  heard  from  him  they  began  to  worry. 

Everyone  knew  that  a  man  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  in 
those  days  carried  his  life  in  his  hands.  They  knew  also  that 
if  anyone  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  forest,  Heze¬ 
kiah  Rutledge  was. 

Yet  even  Daniel  Boone  himself  had  been  three  times  cap¬ 
tured,  and  once  carried  as  far  north  as  Detroit  to  be  kept  as  a 
prisoner.  v 

Mrs.  Rutledge  began  to  grieve,  thinking  her  good  man  had 
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been  killed  or  captured  by  the  hated  red  men.  Her  neigh¬ 
bors  came  in  to  cheer  her  up,  and  some  talked  of  organizing 
a  party  to  go  in  search  of  him. 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  one  of  the  old  men.  “This  settlement 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  an*  we  ain’t  got  no 
men  ter  spare  to  go  huntin’  around  an’  leave  ther  wimmen  an’ 
chil’en  onpertected.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  another  old  settler.  “We  ain’t  got  no  men 
ter  spare.  Yer  would  come  back  an’  find  nothing  but  ashes  an’ 
bones  lyin’  eround  hyer.  Jes’  wait  an’  Hezekiah’ll  come  in 
soon.  He  ain’t  no  child.  Ther  redskin  as  gits  ther  best  of 
Hezekiah  Rutledge  has  got  ter  be  mighty  sly.” 

Such  talk  as  this  was  hardly  comforting  to  Mrs.  Rutledge, 
but  it  was  the  way  they  comforted  one  another  in  those  days. 

The  fortnight  drew  its  slow  length  along  and  stretched  into 
three  weeks,  and  still  nothing  was  heard  from  the  missing 
man.  They  did  not  even  know  whether  he  had  ever  reached 
the  settlements  on  Licking  river.  There  were  no  mails  in 
those  days,  and  information  concerning  other  settlements  was 
brought  by  those  who  had  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

At  last  Ralph  Rutledge,  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  the 
missing  husband  and  father,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  had  found  his  mother’s  eyes  red  with 
weeping  several  times,  and  knew  that  the  suspense  was  telling 
on  her  health. 

Mary  Emmet  was  a  young  girl  about  the  same  age  as  Ralph. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  settlers,  who  had 
been  killed  some  four  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story, 
by  the  Indians  over  on  the  Muskingum.  She  and  Ralph  Rut¬ 
ledge  had  been  sweethearts  from  the  time  when  they  played 
as  children  together.  To  her  Ralph  confided  the  secret  of  his 
intention  to  go  in  search  of  his  father. 

She  was  horrorstruck. 

“Don’t  you  go,  Ralph,”  she  pleaded.  “If  your  father  could 
not  come  through,  how  could  you?  He  is  a  brave  old  man, 
who  ha$  slain  a  score  of  Indians  and  a  hundred  bears  and 
panthers.  You  are  a  boy  yet.” 

“I  feel  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself,”  he  said  proudly. 
“I  have  my  rifle,  knife  and  tinder-box.  Why  shouldn’t  I  go 
out  as  a  scout  and  see  if  I  can’t  find  out  something  about  my 
father’s  fate?” 

“You  should  not  go,”  she  replied,  “because  it’s  more  im¬ 
portant  just  now  that  you  protect  your  mother  and  sisters 
than  that  you  should  go  in  quest  of  your  father.” 

‘.‘I  don’t  know  that  it  is,”  he  replied.  “There  are  men 
enough  hyer  ter  take  care  of  ther  settlement,  an’  I  can  be 
spared  very  well,  I  think.” 

“No — no.  You  are  wrong,  Ralph.  They  cannot  spare  a 
single  arm  at  present.  I  have  heard  them  say  so.  Oh,  Ralph, 
if  you  were  to  fall,  too,  your  mother’s  heart  would  not  be  the 
only  one  that  would  be  broken.” 

He  passed  an  arm  around  her  waist  and  drew  her  lovingly 
to  him,  whispering  in  her  ear: 

“I’ll  be  careful  an’  come  back  ter  you,  Mary.  I  am  not  anxi¬ 
ous  ter  die  an’  leave  yer: 

She  saw  that  she  could  not  dissuade  him  from  going,  so  she 
readily  gave  him  the  promise  that  she  would  not  tell  his 
mother  where  he  had  gone  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  his  departure. 

“I’ll  start  ter-morrer,"  he -said,  and  then  they  parted,  she 
to  go  to  her  mother’s  home  and  he  to  his,  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  perilous  journey  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Poor  Mary  Emmet  (fried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  but  she 
kept  her  promise  to  him,  and  did  not  say  a  word  to  anybody 
about  his  intended  departure. 

When  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  to  go  he  sauntered 


out  to  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  where  faithful  Mary  was 
to  part  with  him. 

It  was  a  silent  pressure  of  hands,  a  loving  kiss,  and  then  he 
was  gone.  She  leaned  against  a  tree  and  pressed  a  hand 
against  her  throbbing  heart  as  if  to  still  its  emotions. 

By  and  by,  she  slowly  returned  to  her  log  cabin  home  and 
tried  to  keep  so  busy  that  she  would  have  no  time  to  cry. 
They  were  brave  girls  in  those  days,  and  Mary  Emmet  was 
one  of  the  heroines  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  YOUNG  SCOUT’S  FIRST  INDIAN. 


On  leaving  Boonesborough,  young  Rutledge  turned  his  face 
in  the  direction  of  the  settlements  op  Licking  river,  intending 
to  find  out  if  his  father  had  called  there. 


Young  as  he  was,  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  woodcraft.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  lost  in  the  woods  as  long  as  he 
could  see,  for  when  the  sun  refused  to  shine  he  could  get  the 
points  of  the  compass  by  examining  the  bark  on  the  trees. 

He  was  well  armed,  and  dressed  in  hunting-shirt,  coonskin 
cap  and  leggings.  A  hunting  knife  and  small  hatchet  were 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  on  his  shoulder  he  carried  the  French 
rifle  which  his  father  had  given  him  several  years  before. 
Not  only  was  he  well  armed,  but  he  was  very  strong  of  arm 
and  swift  of  foot.  On  his  feet  he  -wore  a  pair  of  Indian  moc¬ 
casins,  and  so  soft  and  pliable  were  they  that  in  walking 
they  gave  forth  no  sound. 

The  name  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  was  given  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  the  Indians  comprising  the  tribes  north  of  the  Ohio 
river.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  going  over  into  Kentucky  on 
hunting  expeditions,  and  meeting  other  hunting  parties  from 
tribes  east  and  west  of  them,  they  invariably  engaged  in  battle 
with  them.  The  soil  was  so  rich  that  the  immense  foliage  of 
the  trees  cast  dark  shadows,  hence  the  word  dark.  It  w*as 
’neath  the  shades  of  the  forest  that  thousands  of  warriors 
yielded  up  their  lives  in  useless  battles. 

Ralph  was  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.  He 
had  heard  them  talk,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
tongue  that  was  of  great  use  to  him.  So  few  whites  lived 
among  the  Indians  that  the  latter  had  never,  up  to  that  date, 
been  able  to  master  the  English  tongue  by  association  with 
them. 
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Mississippi  whose  tongue  young  Rutledge  had  not  maste 
at  an  early  age.  He  also  knew  personally  a  number  of  chi 
in  three  tribes,  hence  he  had  an  idea  that  he  might  be  able 
get  trace  of  his  father  somewhere  among  them. 

During  the  entire  day  Ralph  kept  up  a  steady  tramp  throi 
the  forest,  his  mind  bent  on  solving  the  problem  of  his  fa 
ers  fate.  He  had  not  even  seen  the  trail  of  a  hunting  pai 
and  only  once  did  he  see  a  wild  beast  that  gave  him  a  r 
meats  thought.  A  big  panther,  angry  from  a  combat  witl 
wildcat,  wanted  to  show  him  fight.  He  shot  it.  and  then  st< 
ped  long  enough  only  to  reload  his  piece.  Then  he  resun 
his  tramp  till  the  gathering  of  twilight  told  him  that  he  1 
better  stop  and  make  preparations  to  encamp  for  the  nig 

He  did  not  build  any  fire,  and  thus  show  by  its  glare  that 
was  encamped  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  wise  enough 
eat  a  cold  supper  of  the  provisions  he  had  brought  with  hi 
and  then  chose  the  south  side  of  a  log  for  a  bed. 

The  night  passed  without  any  disturbance,  and  sunr 
found  him  on  his  way  again. 

But  11  the  flrst  da>'  Passed  without  incident,  the  second  i 
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was  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  to  meet  with  an  adventure 
that  was  to  initiate  him  into  the  list  of  Indian  fighters. 

He  was  pushing  his  way  through  the  forest  when  he  heard  a 
lushing  through  the  bushes  on  his  left. 

The  next  instant  a  fine  buck  came  bounding  past  him  with 
an  arrow  sticking  to  his  shoulder  and  another  in  his  neck. 

Instantly  he  divined  that  a  hunting  party  was  on  the  ground 
near  by,  and  he  resolved  to  conceal  himself  in  the  bushes  till 
the  danger  was  past. 

He  was  scarcely  in  the  thicket  ere  a  tall  Pawnee  Indian, 
straight  and  sinewy,  came  running  swiftly  by  him.  He  could 
have  shot  him  down,  but  that  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
There  wrere  other  Indians  near  by,  and  a  shot  would  have 
brought  them  down  on  him  like  an  avalanche. 

By  and  by  a  dozen  other  Pawnee  Indians  came  running 
swiftly  by  on  the  trail  of  the  first  one,  all  eager  to  bring  down 
the  wounded  deer. 

He  waited  a  half  hour  or  so  to  see  if  any  more  were  coming, 
and  then,  not  seeing  any  more,  he  started  forv/ard  on  his 
journey. 

That  seemed  to  bring  him  more  confidence  in  himself,  and 
he  stepped  like  one  conscious  of  his  strength  and  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

But  one  of  the  chasers  of  the  deer  had  dropped  his  toma¬ 
hawk  as  he  ran  through  the  forest,  and  turned  back  on  his 
trail  to  find  it. 

When  he  came  to  the  trail  which  Ralph  had  made  across  his 
he  stopped  and  looked  at  it. 

•-  “Ugh!”  he  grunted,  “Inglese!”  and  he  turned  to  engage  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  youth. 

Ralph  was  not  a  half  mile  ahead  of  him  when  the  pursuit 
began,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  soon  overtaken. 

The  Pawnee  did  not  show  himself  at  first.  He  seemed  to 
be  surprised  at  seeing  the  young  paleface  all  alone  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  followed  him  silently  for  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  to  see  if  no  one  else  was  wTith  him. 

Finally  he  seemed  satisfied  on  that  point,  and  then  decided 
to  march  stealthily  up  behind  him  and  clutch  him  by  th&rarm. 

The  moment  Ralph  felt  himself  touched  he  sprang  away  and 
confronted  the  Pawnee,  asking: 

“What  does  the  Pawnee  hunter  want?" 

“The  Pawnee  warrior  would  ask  the  white  boy  whence  he 
came  and  where  he  would  go?”  the  Indian  answered  in  his 
native  tongue. 

“I  am  going  to  the  Licking  River,”  was  the  reply  of  the 
brave  youth.  “Whence  comes  the  Pawnee  warrior,  and  whith¬ 
er  is  he  bound?” 

“The  Pawnees  are  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forests  where 
their  fathers  hunted  many  moons  ago,”  said  the  Indian. 

“The  Pawnees  are  wise  to  hunt  the  deer,”  said  Ralph,  “for 
they  will  have  meat  in  their  wigwams  when  the  snows  come.” 

“Ugh!  ”  grunted  the  Pawnee,  who  wanted  the  rifle  in  Ralph’s 
hand.  “The  young  paleface  must  go  with  the  Pawnee  war¬ 
rior.” 

“But  the  young  paleface  must  go  to  his  friends  at  Licking 
river,”  said  Ralph.  “He  cannot  go  with  the  warrior.” 

“Ugh!  warrior  take  ’im  along  anyhow,”  and  lie  reached  for¬ 
ward  and  tried  to  catch  him  by  the  arm. 

Ralph  evaded  him,  and  the  Pawmee  made  a  second  attempt 
to  seize  him. 

Ralph  drew  his  hunting-knife  and  assumed  a  belligerent  at¬ 
titude. 

“Ugh!  boy  fight,”  said  the  Pawnee,  quite  surprised  at  the 

demonstration.  t 

Drawing  his  tomahawk,  the  Pawnee  warrior  advanced  again 
and  made  another  attempt  to  seize  him. 

Ralph  saw  that  the  Indian  was  really  trying  to  capture 
hU:  ,  and  in  a  twinkling  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  A  1 


third  attempt  gave  him  the  chance  he  wanted,  and  quick  as  a 
flash  he  buried  his  hunting-knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast 
of  the  Pawnee. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  Indian  hardly  knew  how  it 
had  happened.  He  dropped  his  tomahawk  and  staggered  up 
against  a  tree  for  support,  whilst  Ralph  stood  off  to  watch  the 
effect  of  his  blow. 

Presently  he  heard  the  Pawnee  begin  to  chant  his  death 
song.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  done  his  work  for  him  once 
for  all.  „ 

By  and  by  the  wounded  savage  sank  down  to  the  ground  at 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  after  a  few  convulsive  movements, 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  the  first  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  young 
scout. 

Ralph  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  shed  human  blood. 
He  had  been  educated  to  the  idea  that  some  day  he  would 
have  to  fight  the  Indians,  yet  he  had  never  really  given  much 
thought  to  the  matter. 

Here  he  was  now  standing  over  the  inanimate  body  of  one 
who  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  he  not  yet  out  of  his  teens. 

“He  would  have  killed  me  if  1  had  not  killed  him,”  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  to  resume  his  journey  toward 
Licking  river. 

It  was  wonderful  the  change  that  came  over  Ralph  Rutledge 
during  the  few  hours  that  followed  the  killing  of  the  Pawnee 
warrior.  He  seemed  to  turn  into  a  stern,  warlike  man,  and 
when  he  looked  up  at  th£  sky,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
down  in  the  west,  his  face  had  an  expression  about  it  that 
told  that  the  boy  was  asleep  and  the  man  wide-awake. 

That  evening  he  reached  the  settlement,  and  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  settlers  with  great  cordiality. 

“Did  you  come  through  by  yourself?”  some  of  them  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

“Did  you  see  any  Indians?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  tribe?” 

“  Pawnees.” 

“No  Miamis?” 

“No.  ” 

*  “Any  Mingoes?” 

“No.  ” 

“Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them?”  another  asked. 

“Yes,  with  one  of  them.” 

“Kill  him?” 

“Yes — had  to,”  and  then  he  turned  to  the  head  man  of  the 
settlement  and  asked: 

“Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  father,  Hezekiah  Rutledge?" 

“No;  he  hasn’t  been  here  since  last  summer.” 

“He  was  not  here  three  weeks  ago?” 

t 

“No,”  he  replied. 

Ralph  turned  pale  as  death,  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  drop¬ 
ping  into  it,  groaned  out: 

“My  poor  mother!”  v* 

He  then,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  told  them  of  the  visit 
his  father  started  out  to  make  to  them  three  weeks  before. 

“The  Miamis  have  been  over,”  said  one  of  the  settlers. 
“Mebbe  he  has  fallen  in  with  them.” 

“It’ll  go  hard  with  them  if  he  has,”  said  another.  “He’s 
rank  pizen  to  redskins.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is,”  put  in  a  third  man.  “If  any  man  can  take 
care  of  himself  Hez  Rutledge  can.” 

Ralph  was  silent,  and  in  no  mood  for  talking.  He  was  won¬ 
dering  if  he  could  ever  go  back  to  his  mother  without  his 
father. 

At  last  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  say  something  about 
the  matter,  so  he  remarked: 

“I’m  goin’  to  the  Miami  villages  in  search  of  my  father.” 
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They  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  they  could  not,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  off  again,  this  time  turning 
his  face  toward  the  Ohio  River. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RESfcUE  AND  CHASE 

Words  fail  in  describing  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the 
young  scout  as  he  thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  father  being 
burned  at  the  stake  ere  he  could  reach  the  Miami  villages  over 
on  the  Miami  river.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
red  warriors  to  burn  those  prisoners  who  had  given  them  the 
most  trouble.  He  knew  that  his  father  was  a  man  they  hafed 
because  he  had  fought  them  so  hard  in  the  past. 

He  reached  the  Ohio  river  at  sunset  and  proceeded  to  search 
along  the  banks  for  a  canoe.  Hunting  parties  always  hid  their 
canoes  under  overhanging  bushes,  and  were  always  quite  sure 
of  finding  them  there  on  their  return.  He  walked  nearly  two 
miles  down  the  river,  examining  every  clump  of  bushes  on  the 
water’s  edge,  till  he  found  two.  One  being  all  he  wanted,  he 
left  the  other,  and  started  across  the  broad  river  to  the  other 
side. 

Twilight  deepened  and  the  stars  came  out.  He  knew  where 
the  Miami  river  emptied  into  the  Ohio,  and  also  where  the 
Miami  village  was  on  that  river  of  the  same  name.  It  would 
be  about  six  hours’  rowing  to  reach  it,  so  he  decided  to  paddle 
downstream  to  the  Miami  and  then  up  to  the  village. 

He  laid  to,  ana  the  light  birch  canoe  went  skimming  through 
the  water  like  a  thing  of  life. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  ascended  the  Miami  lo  the 
village  of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe. 

Landing  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  village,  he  crept 
forward  with  the  stealthy  tread  of  a  cat,  and  found  that  a  tent 
or  wigwam  was  being  guarded  by  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  and 
probably  one  inside. 

Something  told  him  that  if  the  prisoner  inside  was  not  his 
father  he  was  some  other  white  person  whom  they  regarded 
as  being  worth  extra  trouble  to  keep. 

Creeping  around  to  the  rear  of  the  wigwam,  which  was  made 
of  skins,  Ralph  managed  to  peep  through  a  crevice. 

Inside  lay  his  father  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  lying  flat  on 
his  back.  The  sight  nerved  him  to  desperation.  He  sprang 
up,  drew  his  tomahawk,  and  crept  silently  but  swiftly  round 
to  the  front  where  stood  a  warrior  on  guard. 

The  sentinel  turned  on  him  only  to  receive  a  blow  from  a 
tomahawk.  He  fell  to  the  earth  without  even  a  groan. 

The  sentinel  inside  heard  the  blow,  and  hastened  to  see 
about  it.  Just  as  he  poked  his  head  out  of  the  wigwam  he 
received  the  tomahawk  squarely  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
he,  too,  went  down  in  the  horror  and  darkness  of  death. 

Slipping  inside  the  wigwam,  Ralph  said,  in  low  tones: 

“I  am  hyer,  father.  Come  home  to  mother,”  and  he  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  him. 

“Thank  God!  ”  ejaculated  Hezekiah  Rutledge,  as  he  arose 
and  embraced  his  brave  boy.  “How  did  you  get  hyer?” 

“In  a  canoe,”  replied  Ralph.  “Come,  let’s  get  away.” 

He  led  his  father  down  to  the  river  near  where  he  thought 
he  had  left  his  canoe.  But  Look  as  well  as  he  would  he  could 
not  find  the  canoe  again. 

“I  can’t  find  the  canoe,”  he  whispered  to  his  father. 

“Let’s  look  well,  before  we  give  up,”  said  his  father. 

T^iey  looked  well  up  and  down  the  river  bank,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canoe  had  either  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  else  it  had  drifted  out  into  the  current  and  been  car¬ 
ried  away  seaward. 


“They  have  horses,”  said  Mr.  Rutledge.  “We  can  get  two 
good  ones,  and  I  know  the  way  back  well  enough  for  us  to 
make  the  most  of  it  during  the  darkness. 

The  old  pioneer  then  led  the  way  to  the  horses,  and  had 
picked  out  two  for  themselves,  put  bridles  on(  them,  which 
were  hanging  on  the  pole  near  the  corner  of  the  pen,  when  the 
furious  barking  of  one  of  the  dogs  startled  them. 

“Mount  and  follow  me!”  said  his  father,  springing  to  the 

back  of  his  horse. 

Ralph  followed  suit,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  going 
like  the  whirlwind. 

But  they  heard  yells  and  screeches  behind  them  that  told 
plainly  their  escape  had  been  discovered. 

“It’s  a  race  for  the  river  now,”  said  Hezekiah  Rutledge. 
“Keep  right  behind  me,  Ralph!  I  know  the  way. 

Ralph  got  in  behind  his  father,  and  both  went  like  the 
wind.  The  clear  starlight  gave  just  light  enough  for  them 
to  see  which  way  they  were  going. 

But  ride  hard  as  they  would  they  could  not  get  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  pursuers.  Their  yells  kept  ringing  up  behind 
them  all  the  time.  Even  the  echoes  of  the  night  seemed  to 
taunt  them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  being  pursued. 

Daylight  came,  and  then  Hezekiah  Rutledge  said  to  his  son: 

“We  must  scatter.  You  make  for  the  river  by  this  route, 
and  I’ll  go  further  up.  If  we  distract  them  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  escape.  If  you  get  away,  make  for  Boonesborough 
as  fast  as  you  can.” 

Father  and  son  separated,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  each  other. 

It  was  Ralph’s  misfortune  to  have  the  entire  band  of  pur¬ 
suers  keep  right  after  him.  But  he  was  only  too  glad  to  thus 
give  his  father  a  chance  to  escape. 

He  urged  the  Indian  pony  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  by  and  by  came  in  sight  of  the  river. 

“If  the  pony  can’t  swim,  I’m  a  goner,”  he  said,  with  a  sort 
of  desperation  portrayed  in  his  voice. 

When  he  reached  the  river  bank  the  pony  stopped. 

He  urged  him.  _ 

The  pony  tried  to  throw  him. 

Ralph  was  too  good  a  rider  to  be  tossed,  and  the  pony  soon 
found  that  out. 

At  last  the  Indians  hove  in  sight  and  came  on  with  yells 
of  triumph.  ' 

Their  yells  seemed  to  have  a  terrifying  effect  on  the  pony, 
for  at  the  next  urging  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  began  to 
swim  for  the  southern  shore.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and 
Ralph  encouraged  him  constantly. 

“Steady,  boy!”  Ralph  would  say  to  him.  “Steady  now! 
You’re  a  good  swimmer.  They  can’t  catch  us  if  you  hold  out!  ” 

The  Indians  also  had  some  trouble  in  making  their  ponies 
go  into  the  water,  and  the  delay  gave  Ralph  no  little  relief. 
But  they  finally  got  one  or  two  into  the  water,  and  then  the 
others  followed. 

Then  it  became  a  race  of  horse  swimmers,  and  the  yells  the 
Miamis  let  out  awoke  the  echoes  for  miles  around. 

Seeing  that  their  game  was  going  to  reach  the  bank  ahead 
of  them,  which  would  give  him  a  chance  to  get  a  mile  or  so 
away  ere  they  could  get  out  of  the  water,  the  Miamis  began  to 
shoot  arrows  at  him. 

They  whizzed  past  his  head,  and  one  cut  a  hole  in  his  cap. 
while  yet  another  gave  the  pony  a  flesh  wound. 

“Consarn  your  pesky  souls!”  cried  Ralph,  unslinging  his 
rifle  and  turning  half-way  round  on  the  pony  to  aim  at  them. 
“I’ll  give  you  something  that  will  count.  Take  that!” 

Crack! 

The  keen,  whip-like  crack  of  the  rifle  was  followed  by  the 
death  yell  of  the  foremost  Miami,  who  threw  up  his  hands  aud 
tumbled  from  his  pony  into  the  water 
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The  redskins  yelled  in  a  hideous  chorus,  and  urged  their 
ponies  forward.  Ralph  urged  his  steed  also,  and  reached  the 
bank  when  his  pursuers  were  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

They  sent  another  shower  of  arrows  after  him,  but  he  urged 
his  pony  forward,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  another  minute. 

The  flesh  wound  the  pony  had  received  seemed  to  make  him 
frantic  in  liis  eagerness  to  get  away  from  his  pursuers.  The 
woods  being  clear  of  underbrush,  the  pony  had  no  obstructions 
in  his  way,  and  Ralph  did  not  put  any  check  on  liis  speed. 

Ere  the  pursuers  could  climb  out  on  the  river  bank  Ralph 
had  gotten  almost  beyond  hearing  of  their  yells.  Now  and 
then  he  could  catch  faint  echoes  of  their  yells. 

But  he  knew  the  pony  was  making  a  trail  which  could  be 

« 

followed  without  any  trouble  at  all.  He  hoped  to  get  home, 
however,  and  muster  the  white  settlers  to  give  battle  to  them. 

As  he  was  going  at  full  speed  through  the  woods  an  arrow 
whizzed  past  his  face,  grazing  it  so  closely  as  to  almost  raise 
a  blister. 

He  looked  in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  and  saw'  a*  tall 
Pawnee  warrior  fitting  another  arrow  to  his  bow. 

“I  am  unarmed,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “My  rifle  is  un¬ 
loaded,”  and  he  laid  down  on  the  pony’s  neck  so  as  to  present 
as  small  a  target  to  the  redskin  as  possible. 

Whiz!  came  the  arrow,  and  it  grazed  his  back. 

But  ere  the  Pawnee  could  send  another  arrow  after  him  he 
was  out  of  range  and  going  at  full  speed.  •*  He  gave  a  yell  of 
defiance,  which  the  Pawnee  returned,  and  then  he  sat  upright 
again,  like  the  good  rider  that  he  was. 

He  was  just  congratulating  himself  on  his  good  fortune 
when,  as  he  dashed  forward  between  a  clump  of  trees,  he 
found  himself  in  the  very  heart  of  a  camp  of  Pawnee  hunters, 
wrho  sprang  up  and  surrounded  him  as  with  the  coils  of  an 
anaconda. 

~  V 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BATTLE  AND  ESCAPE. 

Words  utterly  fail  to  describe  Ralph’s  feelings  on.  finding 
‘himself  so  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Pawnees.  He  could 
not  see  any  chance  of  escape  whatever,  and  resistance  would 
simply  mean  death  on  the  spot.  At  hjs  age  few  people  are 
anxious  to  die.  Certainly  he  was  not. 

Two  stalwart  warriors  seized  the  pony’s  head,  whilst  a  chief 
Fpoke  to  him  in  Pawnee: 

“The  young  paleface  has  come  to  us  in  haste.” 

He  understood  Pawnee  nearly  as  well  as  the  chief  did,  and 
very  promptly  answered  in  the  same  tongue: 

“Yes,  chief.  The  Miamis  are  coming  in  haste,  and  if  the 
great  Pawnee  chief  does  not  make  haste  too  he  will  lose  his 
scalp.” 

He  knew  that  the  Pawnee  and  Miami  hunting  parties  never 
met  on  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  without  fighting,  hence  he 
worded  his  reply  so  as  to  touch  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
the  chief. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  Pawnee,  “the  Miamis  will  not  cross  the 
path  of  the  Pawnees.  They  are  cowardly  dogs.” 

.  Just  at  that  moment  the  yells  of  the  pursuers  were  heard. 
Instantly  every  warrior  was  on  the  alert,  and  preparations  to 
receive  them  were  made  at  once. 

“Chief,”  said  Ralph,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  Pawnee 
band,  “the  Miamis  are  my  enemies  as  well  as  yours.  I  will 
fight  with  the  Pawnees  against  them.” 

“The  young  paleface  is  wise.  If  his  arm  is  strong  he  may 
fight  the  Miamis.” 

Thus  granted  permission  to  move  about  without  being 


watched  by  a  guard  all  the  time,  Ralph  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  began  reloading  the  rifle  which  had  not  yet  been  taken 
from  him. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  make  his  escape  during 
the  fight  if  the  chance  was  given  him.  If  it  was  not  given 
to  him  he  would  take  it,  for  he  did  not  care  to  exchange  from 
one  tribe  to  another.  So  far  as  being  a  prisoner  was  concern¬ 
ed,  he  had  no  choice  as  to  the  tribe.  They  were  all  alike  in 
their  treatment  of  prisoners. 

“Ugh!  Miamis  coming,”  said  the  chief,  as  the  pursuers 
came  charging  at  almost  full  speed  on  the  trail  Ralph  had 
made  with  the  Indian  pony. 

On  they  came,  little  dreaming  of  the  surprise  in  store  for 
them. 

Suddenly  the  Pawnees  rose  up  and  greeted  them  with  yells 
and  a  shower  of  arrows. 

Half  a  dozen  went  down,  shot  through  the  body  with  arrows, 
and  then  a  terrific  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place. 

Ralph  fired  and  dropped  a  big  Miami  from  his  pony. 

They  came  in  on  a  run,  and  the  contest  was  so  mixed  up  in 
a  moment  or  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  reload  his  rifle. 

Both  parties  became  a  writhing,  struggling  mass  of  yelling, 
screeching  demons. 

He  drew  out  of  the  crowd  and  looked  around  for  his  pony. 
The  animal  was  not  in  sight,  so  he  dashed  up  to  another  and 
leaped  upon  his  back. 

The  next  moment  he  was  going  through  the  forest  as  fast 
as  the  nature  of  the  growth  would  permit,  whilst  the  two 
parties  were  struggling  for  the  mastery  behind  him. 

After  riding  a  couple  of  miles  he  saw  that,  in  his  eagerness 
he  had  not  started  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  accordingly 
changed  his  course  so  as  to  reach  Boonesborough  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  battle  between  the  two  hunting  parties  saved  him,  for 
they  were  so  evenly  matched  in  strength  and  numbers  that 
neither  dared  to  send  anyone  in  pursuit  of  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  reached  Boonesborough  to 
find»that  his  father  had  returned  only  an  hour  before  him.  Of 
course,  he  told  the  story  of  Ralph’s  rescue  of  him,  and  every¬ 
body  was  anxious  to  see  him  come  in. 

When  they  saw  him  they  raised  a  shout  of  joy  and  rushed  to 
meet  him. 

His  mother  fell  into  his  arms,  and  burst  into  tears  of  joy, 
for  she  had  feared  that  he  had  fhllen  into  the  hands  of  the 
redskins. 

“I  am  alive  and  well  Vet,  mother,”  he  said,  “and  am  not 
afraid  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods.” 

Mary  Emmet  came  shyly  forward  and  greeted  him,  her 
cheeks  aglow  and  eyes  sparkling  with  love. 

“I  promised  you  tTiat  I  would  take  care  of  myself,”  he  said 
to  her,  “and  I  did  so,  as  you  can  see.  I  was  thinking  of  you 
all  the  time,  Mary.” 

“And  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  you,”  she  replied. 
“Who  would  have  thought  that  you  could  have  done  what 
you  did !  ” 

“I  could  have  done  more  for  my  father,  Mary,”  he  replied. 
“I  am  repaid  for  my  trouble  in  seeing  how  happy  my  mother 
is.” 

The  settlers  gave  him  a  welcome  that  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes.  But  when  he  reported  that  nothing  but  the  meeting  of* 
two  hostile  bands  prevented  the  Miamis  from  following  him  all 
the  way  to  Boonesborough,  the  older  heads  of  the  settlement 
grew  serious,  and  councils  of  defense  were  held  to  devise  the 
best  means  to  protect  the  village  from  a  visit. 

That  night  Ralph  listened  to  the  story  of  his  father’s  cap¬ 
ture,  and  then  announced  that  he  would  start  out  on  a  scout¬ 
ing  expedition  the  next  morning. 

His  mother  protested,  declaring  that  a  mere  boy,  as  he  was 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  forests  to  be  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Indians. 

"Leave  the  boy  alone,”  said  the  father.  “He  is  as  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  as  any  man  in  the  settlement.  He  has 
already  killed  six  redskins,  and  that’s  more  than  many  men 
have  done.Ti 

“But  he  may  be  killed,”  said  his  mother. 

“So  may  everyone  of  us  if  someone  does  not  do  the  services 
he  offers  to  do,”  replied  the  old  man.  “He  wants  to  go.  Let 
him  go.  He  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Ralp*h  was  off  to  the  woods  again. 
This  time  he  was  on  foot,  preferring  that  mode  of  travel  to 
any  other,  as  he  made  less  of  a  trail,  and  could  conceal  him¬ 
self  in  thickets  when  he  could  not  do  so  with  a  horse. 

His  object  was  to  find  out  if  the  Miamis  were  preparing  to 
attack  the  white  settlements.  To  do  that  he  wrould  have  to 
do  some  good  work  as  a  scout,  and  that,  too,  without  being 
found  out  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  first  place  he  wanted  to  find  out  which  party  whipped 
the  fight  the  day  before.  If  the  Miamis  won  they  might 
still  seek  to  follow  on  his  trail. 

To  make  sure  of  getting  back  to  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  last  seen  them  he  got  on  his  own  trail  of  ihe  day  before, 
and  proceeded  to  follow  it  backwards. 

“I  may  meet  ’em,”  he, said  to  himself,  as  he  pushed  ahead, 
“so  I  must  be  careful  that  I  do  not  run  into  ’em  again  like  the 
way  I  rode  rigH*  in  on  the  Pawnees.  I  wonder  what  they 
thought  when  I  dashed  in  on  ’em  the  way  I  did?  I  was  worse 
scared  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  If  the  Miamis  had  not 
been  after  me  I’d  have  been  gobbled  up  and' carried  home  to 
the  Pawnee  village  over  the  river.” 

He  kept  on  his  own  trail  during  the  day  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Miamis  had 
been  driven  back  by  the  Pawnees. 

“If  they  had  not  been  they’d  have  come  on  to  Boonesbor- 
ough.  They  never  stop  their  chase  of  anything  till  convinced 
that  it’s  useless  to  go  any  farther.” 

By  and  by  he  came  to  the  scene  of  the  combat  of  the  day 
before. 

There  were  nearly  a  score  of  dead  Indians  lying  around. 
The  most  of  them  had  been  torn  by  wolves. 

It  was  a  ghastly  scene. 

Tomahawks,  knives,  bows  and  arrows  and  war-clubs  were 
lying  about  the  place,  shewing  that  one  party,  the  Miamis 
probably,  had  given  way,  and  the  other  had  pursued,  neither 
side  stopping  to  look  after  their  dead. 

“Which  way  did  they  run?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  looked 
around.  “They  didn’t  try  to  hide  their  trail.  They  didn’t 
have  time.  Ah,  there  it  goes.” 

He  followed  the  trail,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  run¬ 
ning  fight.  But  after  following  it  some  five  or  six  miles,  and 
finding  two  more  dead  redskins,  both  Miamis,  he  saw  that 
the  fugitives  had  scattered  to  break  up  the  pursuit. 

“Scattered!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stopped  and  looked  around 
him.  “That  means  that  they  were  badly  whipped.  What  a 
pity  they  didn’t  fight  till  all  were  killed.” 

He  made  up  his  mind  very  quickly  to  follow  the  trail  of  a 
small  party  of  five  Miamis  which  went  off  together  toward 
the  Ohio  river. 

.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  conceal  the  trail.  By  and 
by  he  discovered  that  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  Pawnees  were 
pursuing  them. 

“Maybe  I'll  see  another  fight,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  looking  carefully  ahead  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  it  was  a  race  for  the 
river  between  both  bands. 

The  pursuers  were  not  many  minutes  behind  the  pursued. 

But  when  ho  discovered  where  the  pursuers  had  stopped  and 


encamped  for  the  night,  he  knew  that  the  Miamis  had  gotten 

safely  away.  ,,  .  . 

Young  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  while  Indians  could  travel 

throughout  the  darkest  night,  they  cant  tia\el  on  a  trail,  for 
it  cannot  be  seen  even  on  a  bright  moonlight  evening. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SMOKED  OUT. 

Young  Ralph  stood  by  the  ashes  of  the  recent  campfire  and 
gazed  around  in  quest  of  whatever  would  throw  light  on  the 
situation.  He  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  Pawnees  had  en¬ 
camped  there  during  the  night,  and  after  a  half-hour  s  exam¬ 
ination  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  seven  of  them, 

“They  must  have  been  very  mad  over  the  fight  yesterday, 
he  said,  “to  continue  the  pursuit  this  morning.  The  Miamis 
got#  back  over  the  river  last  night,  and  may  be  making  up  a 
party  to  come  back  and  give  the  Pawmees  a  thrashing.  1 11  fol¬ 
low  the  ti;a^  till  I  see  how  it  ends.” 

He  did  push  on,  and  when  night  came  on  he  followed  the 
example  of  the  Pawnees,  laid  dowTn  and  slept  on  the  trail. 

The  next  morning  he  was  on  the  trail  again,  and  about 
noon  was  nearing  the  river,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
an  Indian  in  the  woods  ahead  of  him. 

Concealig  himself  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  he  waited  and 
watched.  The  one  he  saw  was  one  of  the  seven  pursuers  of 
the  Miamis.  The  other  six  were  at  a  little  campfire  which  he 
soon  discovered  farther  on  beyond  the  solitary  one  he  had 
first  seen. 

After  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  his  place  of  concealment, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  party  wrere  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  the  band  which  had  scattered  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Miamis*: 

Much  to  his  disgust  he  was  thus  forced  to  spend  the  entire 
afternoon  there  in  that  thicket.  It  was  very  irksome  to  one  of 
his  ardent  temperament.  .  But  to  leave  it  in  daylight  would 
expose  him  to  the  chances  of  discovery. 

His  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  relief  that  came  with 
darkness.  The  dense  foliage  of  the  forest  made  the  star¬ 
lit  night  one  of  most  intense  darkness. 

He  left  his  place  of  concealment  and  crept  forward  toward 
the  campfire,  crawling  under  a  fallen  tree,  which  wras  also 
overshadowed  by  a  clump  of  bushes. 

There  he  lay  within  ten  paces  of  seven  warriors,  listening 
to  their  talk. 

Indians  are  never  loud  spoken,  hence  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  hear  enough  to  enable  him 
to  have  some  idea  of  their  meaning. 

They  were  talking  about  the  Miamis,  and  of  the  probability 
of  their  returning  in  force. 

By  and  by  they  heard  something  in  the  woods  that  caused 
them  to  be  suspicious  that  all  was  not  right. 

Two  of  their  number  went  out  to  investigate,  and  in  a  little 
\\  bile  it  was  known  that  quite  a  large  party  of  Pawnees  wer<j 
coming  into  the  camp. 

They  raised  quite  a  hubbub,  and  during  the  noise  Ralph 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  too  near  to  them  for  safety. 

He  decided  to  get  farther  back  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  show  if  his  presence  was  discovered  there. 

In  moving  back  by  the  side  of  the  fallen  tree  he  discovered 
that  the  tree  was  hollow. 

The  notion  to  crawl  in  there  and  listen  to  their  talk  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  acted  upon  it  at  once. 

I  he  hollow  was  quite  large,  giving  him  room  enough  to 
crawl  forward  some  distance.  . 
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But  he  had  to  go  slow.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  have 
made  any  noise  that  would  have  attracted  their  attention  to 

the  log. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  crawling  forward  some  twenty-five 
feet  or  more,  when  the  hollow  became  too  small  for  him  to  go 
any  further. 

i  v 

Just  a  few  inches  beyond  his  head  was  a  knothole  which 
lookad  out  directly  on  the  campfire.  By  means  of  that  hole 
Ralph  expected  to  hear  the  conversation  of  the  warriors  when 
they  should  settle  down  after  the  arrival  of  the  others. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 

They  told  each  other  what  had  happened  since  they  parted 
the  day  before  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Miamis,  and  then  began 
to  discuss  the  chances  of  the  Miamis  returning  in  force. 

Long  before  midnight  Ralph  heard  them  decide  to  send  run¬ 
ners  back  to  their  home  and  summon  a  large  party  of  Pawnee 
warriors,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  take  care  ot 
themselves  if  they  should  return. 

The  runners  set  out  immediately,  and  Ralph  said  to  himself 
in  the  log: 

“As  long  as  they  cut  each  other’s  throats  they  won’t  have 
time  to  bother  the  white  settlements.” 

^oon  after  the  runners  left  the  warriors  lay  down  to  sleep 
around  the  campfire,  leaving  one  old  hunter  to  sit  up  as  sen¬ 
tinel. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  solitary  sentinel  raised  his  head 
up  and  peered  around,  as  if  half  suspicious  of  the  silence 
around  him. 

The  next  moment  an  arrow  came  whizzing  from  the  dark¬ 
ness  beyond  and  struck  him  in  the  side. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  gave  a  yell  that  brought  every 
warrior  to  his  feet  in  an  instant.  -  - 

They  seized  their  weapons,  and  glared  around  for  the  en¬ 
emy,  who  could  not  be  seen. 

Whiz!  Whiz!  Spud!  Spud! 

Two  more  arrows  came  and  found  lodgment  in  the  bodies  of 
Pawnee  warriors. 

Then  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  ensued. 

A  young  warrior  seized  a  braitd  from  the  fire  and  cast  it 
among  the  dead  leaves  and  dry  fagots  that  nearly  covered 
the  upper  end  of  the  dead  log,  in  which  the  young  scout  had 
found  refuge. 

The  leaves  and  dry  fagots  immediately  kindled  up  into  a 
big  blaze,  and  lit  up  the  midnight  scene  with  a  weird  vividness. 

Still  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen.  Yet  the  arrows  came,  and 
with  unerring  precision.  Not  one  failed  of  its  mark.  One  was 
already  dead  and  others  wounded. 

Suddenly  the  Pawnee  chief  called  out  to  his  warriors  to 
charge,  and  led  the  way  in  the  direction  whence  the  arrows 
had  come. 

They  yelled  like  so  many  demons,  and  rushed  forward  with 
tomahawks  upraised. 

But  they  charged  on  nothing  but  the  dark  space  beyond  the 
range  of  light  from  the  burning  log. 

The  failure  made  them  yell  all  the  more,  and  they  scoured 
about  in  every  direction  in  search  of  the  unknown  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  the  dry  log,  in  which  young  Rutledge*  was, 
was  burning  brightly  and  rapidly. 

But  the  young  scout  did  not  know'  anything  about  it,  for  he 
could  not  see  it  from  where  he  was. 

The  redskins  came  back  near  the  fire  finally,  and  some  of 
them  sat  on  the  lower  end  of  the  dead  tree,  grim  and  venge¬ 
ful. 

The  fire  raged  till  the  forest  around  them  was  illumined 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

By  and  by  Ralph  began  to  smell  smoke,  and  at  first  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  came  through  the  knot-hole 
through  which  he  had  been  listening. 


It  became  stronger,  and  finally  he  began  to  feel  too  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  remain  where  he  was.  To  cough  or  sneeze  would 

•  i 

betray  his  presence  in  the  log,  and  that  would  be  fatal  to  him 
in  their  present  temper. 

What  was  he  to  do? 

Tears  coursed  down,  his  face,  caused  by  the  smoae,  and  at 
times  he  thought  he  would  strangle  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do. 

He  at  once  began  to  crawl  out  feet  foremost,  making  up  his 
mind  to  the  fact  that  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  was  preferable 
to  an  overdose  of  smoke,  although  both  were  bad  enough. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  log  a  Pawnee  gave  a  yell 
in  the  woods  which  started  every  warrior  to  his  side. 

During  their  temporary  absence  Ralph  slipped  out  of  the 
log  half  suffocated  with  smoke. 

He  was  actually  unable  to  stand  on  his  feet,  or  see  anything 
for  some  minutes  after  he  reached  the  open  air. 

But  he  recovered  after  awhile,  and  then  saw  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  was. 

He  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the  camp,  and  a  big  fire  was 
burning,  whose  light  would  betray  him  should  he  attempt  to 
run  for  cover. 

He  felt  that  he  was  in  as  bad  a  fix  as' when  he  rode  suddenly 
into  their  midst  two  days  before. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REFUGE  DISPUTED. 

Whatever  he  would  have  to  do  would  have  to  be  done  quick- 
ly.  The  fire  was  creeping  along  the  dead,  dry  log  very  fast, 
illumining  the  forest  for  hundreds  of  yards  around. 

How  was  he  to  make  his  exit  from  that  dangerous  quarter? 

He  scratched  his  head  and  tore  his  hair  in  his  frantic  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  the  impossible. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  clap  of  thunder  that  sounded  like  a 
piece  of  artillery. 

“Lord!  if  it  would  only  rain!  ”,  groaned  Ralph.  “It  would 
put  out  the  fire  and  settle  the  redskins.  They  won’t  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  rain.” 

Five  minutes  later  big  rain-drops  began  to  fall. 

Two  minutes  later  they  were  coming  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  dense  cloud  of  steam  that  arose  from  the  fire  filled  young 
Ralph’s  soul  with  joy. 

Suddenly,  during  the  heaviest  part  of  the  shower,  Ralph 
sprang  up  and  made  a  break  for  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  Indians. 

Luckily  he  was  not  seen,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  he  was  out 
in  the  circle  of  darkness  that  surrounded  the  camp. 

But  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  the  darkness 
so  intense  that  he  could  only  move  by  feeling  his  way  along. 

At  last  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  came  and  revealed  an  enor¬ 
mous  tree  right  in  front  of  him.  Some  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  was  a  large  hole  in  the  main  trunk,  showing  a  capa¬ 
cious  hollow  beyond. 

The  thought  struck  him  that  if  he  could  get  into  that 
hollow  he  could  be  safe  for  the  night,  with  good  shelter  and 
plenty  qf  sleep. 

“The  rain  will  destroy  all  trails,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and 
so  they  couldn’t  trace  me  to  the  tree  in  the  morning.” 

Another  flash  of  lightning  came,  and  during  its  glare  he 
discovered  that  a  limb  projected  a  few  feet  below  the  hole,  and 
the  ends  of  the  branch  spread  out  many  feet,  and  almost  reach¬ 
ed  the  ground. 

“If  I  can  climb  the  limb  I  can  get  into  the  hole,”  he  said. 

He  caught  hold  of  the  limb  and  began  his  effort  to  climb 
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it.  As  a  climber  he  had  always  been  a  success,  and  in  this 
case  he  was  an  adept. 

Having  reached  the  hole  in  the  main  trunk,  he  put  his  head 
in  and  tried  to  peer  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

A  flash  of  lightning  came  in  time  to  enable  him  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  in  there  to  interfere  with  him  if  he  should 
drop  down.* 

He  lost  no  time  in  dropping  his  rifle  down  in  there,  and 
then  dropped  down  himself. 

His  clothes  were  as  wet  as  water  could  make  them,  but  he 
didn’t  mind  that.  It  had  happened  often  before  with  him,  and 
had  done  him  no  harm. 

“This  is  a  good  hiding  place,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  and 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  tree.  “They  won’t  set  this  one 
afire,  I  reckon.  It’s  green  and  alive  yet,  and  they  won’t  find 
my  trail  leading  to  it  in  the  morning.” 

He  soon  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  it  was  full  day¬ 
light.  The  place  was  so  warm  that  his  clothes  had  dried  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

After  listening  awhile  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
redskins  had  gone  away,  as  he  could  hear  nothing  from  them. 

He  resolved  to  climb  up  to  the  hole  and  take  an  observation 
of  the  situation.  The  feat  was  not  difficult  at  all,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  peering  out  of  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
tree,  like  one  looking  through  the  window  of  a  house. 

He  could  not  see  any  Indians.  Even  the  fire  was  gone,  the 
rain  having  drowned  it  out. 

But  he  saw  a  big  black  bear  coming  toward  the  tree. 

“I  wonder  if  this  is  his  home?”  Ralph  asked  himself.  “He 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Oh,  Lord!  The  Indians  are  chasing 
him  and  he’s  coming  here!  He  must  not  come  in  and  they 
must  not  see  me.  They’d  rather  have  me  than  the  bear.” 

Ralph  braced  himself  so  as  to  remain  opposite  the  hole  in 
the  tree,  but  yet  where  he  could  not  be  seen  by  the  Indians, 
save  in  one  direction. 

The  bear  climbed  up  the  tree  and  stuck  his  head  into  the 
hole. 

Ralph  gave  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the  nose,  which  caused  him 
to  growl  and  show  fight.  He  reached  in  with  his  right  paw 
and  knocked  Ralph  from  his  perch,  causing  him  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  then  proceeded  to  crawl  in. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIGIIT  IN  A  BEAR’S  DEN. 

The  movements  of  the  bear  were  so  unexpected  to  Ralph 
that  for  a  few  moments  he  was  almost  paralyzed  with  horror 
at  what  had  happened.  There  he  was,  down  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  with  the  angry  bear,  and  the  Indians  outside  in  eager 
determination  to  get  him. 

There  could  be  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that 
was  to  use  his  hunting  knife  with  all  the  skill  and  energy  that 
he  possessed. 

He  could  pot  use  his  rifle,  and  pistol  he  had  none.  But  he 
had  no  time  to  think  of  any  other  recourse,  so  he  drew  his 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
gave  bruin  a  thrust  to  the  hilt  in  his  left  side. 

With  an  angry  growl  fthe  bear  rose  on  his  hind  feet  and 
gave  him  the  hug.  But  as  he  pressed  Ralph  up  to  him  and  felt 
the  blade  going  into  him  again  he  let  go  and  gave  him  a 
terrible  slap  with  his  paw. 

Ralph  thought  half  his  head  had  been  knocked  off,  but  he 
gave  thrust  after  thrust  with  the  knife,  sending  it  to  the  hilt 
every  time. 

Bruin  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  away  from  the  knife,  but 
the  narrow  quarters  they  were  in  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 

He  then  turned  on  the  young  scout  again  and  made  a  fierce 


attempt  to  bury  his  teeth  in  his  shoulder.  But  Ralph  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  gave  him  a  thrust  in  the  neck  with  his 

knife  and  cut  the  main  artery. 

Both  were  now  as  bloody  as  was  possible  for  them  to  be, 
and  both  equally  desperate.  Ralph  could  not  tell  whether  the 
Indians  had  come  up  to  the  tree  on  the  outside  or  not 

He  had  enough  to  attend  to  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  and 
what  he  had  to  do  had  to  be  done  quickly,  or  it  would  go* hard 
with  him.  Already  he  had  received  innumerable  scratches, 
and  a  very  ugly  snap  of  the  teeth  of  the  bear. 

But  he  kept  plunging  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of 
the  brute,  till  blood  was  pouring  from  more  than  twenty 
wounds. 

At  last  the  bear  sank  down  at  his  feet  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  whilst  Ralph  was  bleeding  from  any  number  of 
scratches.  At  last  the  bear  was  dead  and  silent. 

Ralph  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  he  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  climb  up  to  the  entrance  and  take  observations. 

Several  times  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  redskins  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  and  then  he  would  dismiss  the  thought 
from  his  mind  after  a  lengthy  silence. 

'  But  he  was  to  receive  a  shock  after  awhile  that  utterly 
crushed  his  hopes  of  escape  from  the  redskins. 

He  was  seated  on  the  dead  bear,  resting  and  thinking,  when 
a  large  ball  of  dry  twigs  and  leaves,  tied  firmly  together,  came 
through  the  hole  and  dropped  down  on  him. 

It  was  on  fire,  and  began  emitting  a  very  dense  smoke. 

“They  want  to  smoke  the  bear  out,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  tried  to  stamp  out  the  fire. 

He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  not  make  too  much  noisq 
in  putting  out  the  blaze.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but 
he  finally  succeeded,  and  wondered  if  he  would  have  many 
more  such  jobs  to  attend  to. 

He  was  in  close  quarters,  and  very  little  smoke  was  enough 
to  make  life  a  tprden  to  him.  At  last  he  heard  the  redskins 
laugh,  as  if  they  were  chuckling  over  the  supposed  predica¬ 
ment  of  the  bear. 

Ralph  suspected  that  they  would  not  give  up  till  they  had 
captured  the  bear,  and  the  thought  of  falling  into  their  hands, 
wounded  and  sore  as  he  was,  made  him  feel  sick  and  faint. 

All  he  could  do  was  to  wait  and  put  out  the  firebrands  as 
fast  as  they  were  thrown  in  on  him. 

By  and  by  another  ball  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs  came  tum¬ 
bling  down  into  the  hollow  on  him,  and  again  he  had  all  he 
could  do  to  stamp  it  out.  Fortunately  for  him  he  found,  in 
stamping  around  in  his  narrow  quarters,  a  depression  where 
the  water  from  the  rain  of  the  night  before  had  accumulated, 
making  quite  a  little  pool  under  a  projecting  root. 

This  second  firebrand  was,  therefore,  very  quickly  extin¬ 
guished,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Indians  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tree. 

They  waited  awhile  and  then  tossed  in  another  one,  followe*d 
by  a  fourth  and  fifth  one  in  half  minute  succession. 

Ralph  was  lively  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  out  the  fires  as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  in 
on  him. 

But  the  smoke  came  near  killing  him.  He  made  a  snorting 
noise  like  a  bear  to  make  them  think  that  he  was  a  bona  fide 
bruin. 

He  now  heard  the  redskins  expressing  surprise  that  a  bear 
should  put  out  balls  of  fire  with  so  much  ease  and  intelligence. 
They  resolved  to  throw  in  more  bundles  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  see  if  they  could  not  finally  force  him  out. 

To  cut  down  such  an  immense  tree  with  nothing  but  their 
tomahawks  was  an  undertaking  that  would  test  their  patience 
to  too  great  a  degree. 

Ralph  saw  that  they  were  going  to  pour  an  avalanche  of 
fire  down  on  him,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  terrible  ordeal.  He 
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muih  preferred  to  run  the  risk  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  red  fiends. 

By  and  by  the  fire  balls  began  to  come  in.  They  came  in 
quick  succession,  and  they  were  made  of  such  inflammable 
material  that  he  found  that  he  could  not  extinguish  them. 

“Lord  help  me!”  he  groaned.  “I  can’t  stand  this!”  and  the 
next  moment  he  began  to  climb  out. 

Just  how  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  he  never  knew. 

Ralph  was  so  nearly  suffocated  that  when  he  was  half-way 
out  of  the  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  tree  he  lost  consciousness, 
and  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

The  Indians  were  dumfounded  at  seeing  a  white  boy  in¬ 
stead  of  a  black  bear. 

They  had  seen  the  bear  go  into  the  hole,  and  now  a  paleface 
man  had  come  out  of  it. 

“Ugh!  ”  grunted  the  Pawnee  chief.  “Bear  go  in,  paleface 
come  out.”  '  • 

The  Indians  gathered  around  him,  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  to. 

In  the  meantime  the  fire  in  the  body  of  the  tree  burned  up 
fiercely,  till  the  flames  came  out  of  the  hole  through  which 
the  young  scout  had  come. 

They  watched  to  see  if  the  bear  would  yet  come  out,  know¬ 
ing  that  one  had  gone  in  there. 

As  the  fire  burned  and  no  bear  came  forth,  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  wondering  amazement. 

Ralph  recovered  and  looked  at  the  redskins  around  him. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  chief.  “  Where  bear?” 

“I  am  the  bear,”  he  replied,  in  good  Pawnee  lingo. 

“The  paleface’s  tongue  is  crooked,”  said  the  chief.  “He  is 
not  a  bear.  The  Pawnee  warrior  can  see  and  hear.” 

“The  Pawnee  warrior  is  a  fool  if  he  does  not  know  that  to 
escape  fire  a  black  bear  will  turn  to  a  white  man.” 

The  warriors  were  not  to  be  fooled  that  way,  though,  for 
the  blood  stains  all  over  him,  and  the  scratches  made  by  the 
bear’s  claws,  gave  him  dead  away. 

“Ugh!  The  paleface’s  tongue  is  crooked,”  said  the  chief. 
“He  has  killed  the  bear  and  then  came  out  with  the  smoke. 
His  arm  is  strong  but  his  tongue  is  crooked.” 

Ralph  laughed  and  said: 

“The  great  chief  is  wise.  He  can  see  through  a  tree.  I  was 
in  the  tree  and  slew  the  bear  when  he  came  in.  He  can  smell 
the  burning  fur  on  the  smoke  that  comes  out  of  the  tree.” 

“All  palefaces  have  crooked  tongues,”  said  the  chief.  “The 
red  men  speak  the  truth  and  will  kill  the  palefaces.”  ' 

Ralph  saw  that  the  hatred  of  his  race  by  the  red  men  was 
more  strong  than  ever,  and  hence  did  not  have  much  hope  of 
escaping  the  stake.  But  he  well  knew  the  character  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  therefore  made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  them  see  any 
signs  of  fear  on  his  part. 

He  laughed  at  the  threat,  and  said: 

“The  red  man  is  brave  and  knows  how  to  fight,  but  the 
white  man  is  not  afraid  of  him.  The  white  man  knows  how 
to  fight  and  how  to  die,  too.  Did  any  Pawnee  warrior  ever 
kill  a  bear  in  his  den  with  his  knife?” 

“Ugh!  Paleface  know  how  to  talk,  too,”  said  the  chief. 

“So  does  the  red  man.  His  death  song  is  naught  but  brag 
and  bluff.” 

That  made  the  Pawnees  mad,  and  grunts  of  disapprobation 
were  uttered  all  around  him.  But  Ralph  knew  that  a  fearless 
front  would  do  hjm  more  good  than  harm,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  act  promptly  on  that  theory. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PRISONERS. 

The  Inside  of  the  hollow  tree  being  dry  and  half  rotted,  the 
fire  burned  fiercely  for  some  lime,  and  the  Indians  gave  up  all 
bone  of  getting  at  the  dead  bear. 


They  were  so  well  pleased  at  capturing  the  young  paleface, 
however,  that  they  were  not  much  disappointed  about  not 
getting  the  bear.  They  prepared  to  go  into  camp  nearer  the 
river  to  await  the  return  of  their  runners,  who  had  gone  to 
summon  more  warriors  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  Miamis, 
should  they  return. 

Ralph  was  made  to  get  up  and  go  along  with  them.  He  did 
so  without  a  murmur.  They  did  not  bind  him,  because  they 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because  they  were  many 
and  he  a  mere  youth. 

They  marched  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  went  into  camp 
to  await  reinforcements. 

They  seemed  to  be  highly  elated  over  the  capture  of  the 
young  paleface  hunter,  and  often  reminded  him  that  they 
would  burn  him  at  the  stake,  when  they  had  whipped  the 
Miamis  and  returned  to  their  village. 

Ralph  laughed  at  them,  and  said: 

“When  you  put  me  in  the  fire  I’ll  turn  to  a  bear  again, 
and  then  all  you  red  men  will  run  and  hide  yourselves.” 

When  night  came  on  they  gave  him  some  broiled  deer  meat 
for  his  supper,  and  he  ate  heartily.  He  did  not  know  when 
he  would  get  a  chance  to  get  away  from  them,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Just  as  darkness  had  well  set  in  a  party  of  Pawnee  hunters 
came  in  with  game  and  a  white  prisoner,  a  youth  about  the 
same  size  and  age  as  Ralph. 

He  was  unhurt,  and  Ralph  soon  learned  that  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  from  a  party  of  emigrants  from  Virginia,  who  were 
going  down  the  Ohio  river  in  search  of  homes  in  the  great 
valley. 

His  name  was  Joe  Saunders,  he  told  Ralph,  and  was  very 
much  afraid  that  one  of  his  sisters  had  been  captured  by 
another  band. 

“If  I  ever  get  loose  I’ll  never  do  anything  else  but  kill  In¬ 
dians,”  he  said  to  Ralph. 

“That’s  just  how  I  feel  now,”  said  Ralph.  “I  think  they 
are  banding  together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  the 
white  settlements  in  the  country.” 

“You  must  have  had  a  hard  fight  with  ’em,”  said  Joe.  “You 
are  badly  scratched.” 

“That  was  done  by  a  bear,”  remarked  Ralph.  “I  didn’t  have 
a  chance  to  fight  them.” 

“Did  you  kill  the  bear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  had  that  much  satisfaction.” 

“Yes,  but  it  didn’t  do  me  any  good,”  said  Ralph.  “I  would 
rather  have  killed  a  couple  of  Indians.” 

“Ugh!  Palefaces  talk  too  much,”  said  a  warrior,  taking  Joe 
and  marching  him  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  campfire. 

Ralph  laughed,  and  said  in  Pawnee: 

“The  Pawnee  warriors  are  cowards.  They  are  afraid  of  two 
white  boys  talking.” 

The  warrior  paid  no  heed  to  his  remark,  but  sat  down  by 
Joe,  as  if  to  be  ready  to  strike  him  if  he  said  another  word 
to  Ralph. 

By  and  by  Ralph  said  to  Joe: 

“The  wretches  are  afraid  we’ll  give  ’em  the  slip.” 

One  old  warrior  arose,  and  taking  up  the  stick,  one  end  of 
which  had  burned  off  in  the  campfire,  stuck  the  burning  end 
against  Ralph’s  leg,  saying: 

“The  young  paleface  talk  too  much.” 

Ralph  jerked  his  leg  away,  and  the  warrior  thrust  the 
burning  end  against  him  again. 

That  was  too  much  for  him. 

He  sprang  up,  snatched  a  tomahawk  from  the  belt  of  an¬ 
other  redskin,  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  it. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  no  one  could  interfere,  and  the 
warrior  sank  down  to  the  ground  without  even  a  groan. 
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Instantly  the  entire  band  were  yelling  and  brandishing 
tomahawks  In  the  air. 

Ralph  stood  on  the  defensive,  still  retaining  the  bloody 
tomahawk  in  his  hand. 

They  made  demonstrations  as  if  some  were  going  to  kill 
him  then  and  there.  He  was  just  going  to  make  a  break  for 
the  woods  when  he  was  seized  and  bound. 

The  Indians  were,  in  a  terrific  rage. 

They  wanted  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  then  and  there,  and 
the  chief  immediately  called  a  council  to  determine  what  pun¬ 
ishment  should  be  nleted  out  to  him. 

It  was  quickly  decided  that  lie  should  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

When  Ralph  heard  it  his  heart  sank  away  down  into  his 
heels. 

But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  made  up  his  mind  ihat.  If 
he  could  see  no  way  of  escape  he  would  die  game. 

'•The  paleface  has  slain  a  Pawnee  warrior,”  said  the  chief, 
addressing  Ralph,  “and  it  has  been  decreed  that  he  must  die.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Ralph.  “The  Pawnee  warriors  are  cowards. 
They  want  to  see  how  a  brave  man  can  die.  - 1  am  not  afraid 
to  die.  I’ll  laugh  at  the  Pawnee  Carriors  when  the  flame  licks 
up  my  blood.” 

“The  young  paleface  talks  brave  now.  Wait  till  the  red 
flames  leap  around  him.  He  will  then  cry  like  a  child.” 

“The  Pawnee  chief  has  never  seen  a  paleface  die,”  said 
Ralph. 

The  warriors  seized  him  and  proceeded  to  tie  him  to  a  sap¬ 
ling,  and  Ralph  made  no  effort  to  resist. 

But  ere  they  had  bound  him  with  a  single  thong  a  wild  yell 
startled  the  camp. 

A  band  of  Miami  warriors  had  attacked  them. 

Every  Pawnee  warrior  immediately  had  his  hands  full,  for 
the  Miamis  were  warriors  not  to  be  despised. 

Ralph  seized  another  tomahawk  and  a  scalping-knife,  and 
sprang  over  to  where  Joe  Saunders  was. 

“Come,  now  is  our  time!  We  must  get  away.” 

*  0 

Joe  seized  a  scalping-knife  which  a  fallen  Miami  dropped, 
and  made  a  break  for  the  forest. 

Ralph  took  his  hand  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  darkness, 
and  said: 

“We  must  keep  together.  They  can’t  follow  uS  to-night,  but 
they  will  in  the  morning,  and  we  must  get  away  as  far  as  wo 
can.” 

“Do  you  know  where  to  go?”  Joe  asked,  as  he  caught 
Ralph’s  hand. 

“Anywhere  will  do  so  we  get  away.” 

“The  other  band’ll  whip  ’em.” 

“What  difference  will  that  make  to  us?  All  Indians  are 
alike.” 

“Are  there  no  good  ones — friendly  Indians?” 

“I’ve  never  seen  any.  They  are  all  bad.” 

Ralph  had  had  a  hard  experience  with  the  red  men  in  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground,  and  hence  his  opinion  of  them  was 
not  favorable  by  any  means. 

The  yells  of  the  combatants  resounded  through  the  woods 
with  blood-curdling  distinctness. 

But  as  Ralph  led  the  way  throujjfTi  the  woods,  feeling  with 
one  hand  the  trees  as  he  crept  along,  the  yells  grew  more 
fierce  as  the  battle  raged.  He  made  such  slow  progress  that 
it  looked  as  though  they  would  not  get  away  from  them  at  all. 

At  last  one  party  broke  and  fled.  Ralph  knew  by  their  yells 
that  one  was  retreating. 

“I  hope  the  Pawnees  are  whipped,"  he  said,  as  he  listened. 

The  fugitives  made  for  the  river  in  the  darkness,  as  their 
yells  were  heard  dying  away  in  that  direction. 

"They  have  gone  the  other  way,"  he  said,  after  a  silence  of 
some  moments.  “Wo  need  not  go  any  farther  to-night.” 

“Won't  the  others  follow  us?” 
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“No.  They  will  follow  the  trail  of  their  enemies. ” 

“Then  we  are  safe?” 

“Yes,  for  to-night.” 

They  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  huge  oak  and  listened. 

Par  away  toward  the  north  of  them  the  yells  of  the  defeated 
Pawnees  were  heard. 

At  the  camp  of  their  enemies  the  Miamis  danced  and  sang 
their  songs  of  victory,  for  they  could  not  pursue  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night. 

Ralph  and  Joe  were  not  in  the  frame  to  enjoy  a  sleep. 

On  the  contrary,  both  had  received  such  a  shaking  up  that 
sleep  was  impossible  for  either  of  them. 

Daylight  came  and  found  them  within  half  a  mile  of  where 
the  Miamis  had  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Pawnees  and  routed 
them. 

Ralph  thought  it  best  to  wait  where  he  was  long  enough  to 
give  the  victors  a  chanoe  to  start  on  the  trail  of  the  Pawnees. 

“We  can  go  now,”  said  he,  after  the  sun  had  been  up  an 
hour  or  so.  “They  have  gone  on  the  trail  now,  and  will  keep 
on  it  all  day.” 

“But  where  can  we  go?”  Joe  asked. 

“We  must  go  to  one  of  the  settlements  where  we  can  get 
some  guns.  We  can’t  use  bows  and  arrows  as  the  redskins 
do.  ” 

“I  would  like  to  find  my  folks,”  said  the  youth,  his  voice 
trembling  and  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“We’ll  try  to  find  ’em  when  we  get  something  with  which  to 
defend  ourselves.  We’d  starve  to  death  without  guns,  for  we 
can’t  kill  any  game  at  all,”  and  Ralph  looked  around  him,  as 
if  half  expecting  to  find  his  French  rifle  lying  thereabouts. 

“Did  you  have  a  gun?”  Joe  asked. 

“Yes — a  fine  French  rifle.” 

“Did  they  take  it  away  from  you?” 

“No.  It  was  burned  up  in  a  hollow  tree,”  and  then  he  told 
him  the  story  of  his  adventure  in  the  bear’s  den. 

Joe  was  amazed  at  what  he  heard,  and  looked  upon  Ralph 
as  a  hero  greater  than  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

Ralph  led  the  way  back  to  the  camp  where  he  came  so  near 
being  burned  at  the  stake,  and  there  found  how  fiercely  the 
battle  had  raged  the  night  before.  The  dead  of  both  tribes 
lay  around,  and  young  Joe  shuddered  as  he  looked  on  the  scene 
of  savage  warfare. 

“What  are  they  fighting  about?”  ho  asked  of  Ralph. 

“Nobody  knows.  No  man  knows  why  two  strange  dogs 
growl  at  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  get  into  a  fight 
without  any  provocation  whatever.” 

Ralph  wTas  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  a  bow’  and  arrow 
on  the  battle  ground,  but  the  victors  had  left  nothing  but  the 
dead  behind  them. 

“The  nearest  place  for  us  to  go  is  Licking  river,”  said  Ralph, 
“and  it’s  a  hard  day’s  travel  from  here,  too.” 

“Then  we’d  better  go  at  once,”  said  Joe. 

Ralph  led  the  way  and  Joe  kept  at  his  heels  steadily  t fit 
late  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  saw  a  small  party  of 
Mingoes. 

1  he>  bid  in  a  clump  of  bushes  till  the  danger  was  past. 

I  lien  ihe\  staited  out  again,  am}  when  night  came  on  they 
were  some  six  miles  away  from  the  settlements  on  Licking 
river. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AT  Til R  nUK’KHOrSR. 

They  were  about  to  go  on,  in  order  to  reach  the  settlement 
that  night,  when  Joe  suddenly  stopped  ami  said* 

“There’s  a  camp.” 
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“Where?’* 

Joe  stepped  back  a  paee^  and  caught  the  second  glimpse  of  a 
fire  that  he  had  seen  through  the  forest  in  the  twilight. 

Ralph  followed  him,  and  saw  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  light  of  a  campfire.  But  whether  it 
was  of  friends  or  foes  he  could  not  tell  at  that  distance. 

“We  must  wait  till  it  is  darker,”  he  said,  “and  then  we  can 
go  up  closer  and  find  out  who  they  are.” 

An  hour  later  they  crept  up  near  enough  to  find  out  that  it 
was  a  band  of  Mingoes  on  the  warpath,  for  they  were  in  full 
war  paint. 

They  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  fierce, 
ugly-looking  warriors  they  were,  too. 

Ralph  drew  Joe  away  from  the  place,  and  when  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  said  to  him: 

“They  are  on  the  warpath.  They  have  come  to  make  war 
on  the  settlements.  Other  bands  will  come  in^a  day  or  two, 
maybe,  and  then  they  will  be  too  strong  for  the  whites.  We 
must  hurry  up  and  get  to  Licking  river  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

They  pushed  on,  stopping  whenever  they  struck  an  opening, 
to  look  up  at  the  stars  and  see  if  they  were  not  going  right. 
Ralph  was  a  thorough  woodsman,  and  knew  which  way  he 
was  going  whenever  he  could  see  the  stars,  or  examine  the 
bark  on  the  trees. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  they  reached  the  settlement  on 
Licking  river,  and  the  furious  barking  of  the  dogs  told  the 
settlers  that  somebody  had  come  who  did  not  belong  there. 

Several  men  with  riles  in  their  hands  demanded  to  know 
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who  was  there. 

Ralph  gave  his  name  and  was  recognized  at  once. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Ralph?”  one  of  the  old  settlers  asked: 

“The  Mingoes  in  war  paint  are  camping  about  five  miles 
from  here,”  said  Ralph. 

“Do  you  know  that?”  the  astonished  settler  asked. 

“Yes,  I  have  seen  them,  and  so  has  this  man.” 

“Who  is  he?” 

“His  name  is.  Joe  Saunders.  He  has  been  captured  by  the 
Pawnees,  as  I  was,  and  we  both  made  our  escape  last  night. 
Give  us  something  to  eat,  for  we’ve  had  nothing  all  day.” 

They  were  taken  in  and  given  all  the  food  they  could  eat, 
'whilst  messengers  went  to  every  house  in  the  settlement  to 
call  out  the  men  to  prepare  against  attack. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  over  one  hundred  men  and  youths, 
each  armed  with  rifles,  had  assembled,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
settlement  held  a  council  to  decide  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

“They  will  probably  appear  here  at  daylight,”  said  one  of  the 
old  men  who  had  often  trapped  and  hunted  with  Daniel  Boone. 
“You  had  better  send  all  the  women  and  children  to  the  block¬ 
house.  ” 

That  was  soon  done,  and  then  pickets  put  out  to  guard  the 
village  and  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  redskins. 

The  women,  when  they  discovered  how  badly  Ralph  had 
been  scratched  by  the  bear,  went  to  work  to  dres^  his  wounds, 
which  they  did  so  well  that  in  a  little  while  he  felt  a  great 
deal  better.  ’ 

The  night  passed  in  awful  suspense  to  the  settlers,  and  about 
daylight  the  keen,  whip-like  crack  of  a  rifle,  followed  by  a 
yell,  told  them  that  the  foe  had  come. 

A  picket  caught  sight  of  a  painted  savage  prowling  through 
the  bushes  and  drew  a  bead  on  him. 

The  pickets  then  withdrew  to  the  blockhouse,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  redskins  from  there.  With  bloodcurdling  yells  the 
foe  :,warmed  about  the  blockhouse  and  tried  to  cut  their 
way  in  with  their  tomahawks. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  settlers,  every  man  and  boy  of 
wborn  was  a  dead  shot,  were  making  havoc  in  their  ranks. 


The  keen,  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  brought  a  death  yell  from  a 
redskin  with  every  shot. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  Ralph  loaded  and  fired  a  rifle,  which 
had  been  given  him,  over  a  score  of  times,  and  but  few  of  his 
bullets  “failed  to  find  lodgment  in  the  person  of  a  yelling  Mingo. 

Suddenly  the  Mingo  chief  discovered  that  his  warriors  were 
falling  fast,  and  that  he  whs  making  no  headway  at  all.  A  yell 
from  him  .told  his  warriors  to  retreat,  and  they  looked  around 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

Then  they  discovered  that  fully  one-third  of  their  number 
had  fallen.  It  was  an  appalling  loss,  and  with  yells  of  dismay 
they  made  a  break  for  the  woods  again. 

“That’s  the  last  of  them,”  said  an  old  hunter.  “When  they 
utter  that  screech  you  may  know  they  have  had  enough.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,  Mr.  Seaborn,”  said  Ralph.  “They  have 
no  more  fight  in  them  after  they  yell  like  that.  Lord,  how  we 
did  pepper  them.  Do  you  see  that  big  one  lying  out  there  over 
that  stone?  I  gave  him  a  bullet  right  through  his  neck.  I  saw 
him  trying  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  houses,  and  kept  an  eye  on 
him.” 

Not  one  of  the  whites  was  hurt. 

They  were  protected  by  the  blockhouse,  the  outside  of  which 
was  stuck  full  of  arrows  till  it  looked  as  though  long  feather? 
were  growing  out  of  it. 

The  headman  of  the  settlement  detailed  a  number  of  men  to 
bury  the  dead  Indians,  and  the  work  was  quickly  done. 

Then  they  one  and  all  began  to  shower  their  thanks  on 
Ralph  for  the  ^warning  he  had  brought. 

“My  dear  Ralph,”  said  one  old  settler,  “if  they  had  caught 
us  all  asleep  in  our  homes  none  of  us  would  be  alive  at  this 
moment.” 

“That’s  what  I  knew,”  replied  Ralph,  “so  we  came  right  on 
to  tell  you.  We  heard  at  Boonesborough  that  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  destroy  all  the  white  settlements.  Our  people  are 
on  the  watch  all  the  time  since  father  returned.” 

They  gave  Joe  and  Ralph  each  a  good  rifle  and  hunting- 
knife.  Joe  declared  that  until  his  people  were  found  he  would 
live  with  Ralph,  and  to  that  end  prepared  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Boonesborough. 

The  women  tried  to  persuade  Ralph  to  wait  until  his  wounds 
healed,  but  he  said  that  they  were  not  paining  him  much,  and 
set  out  with  Joe. 

In  order  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  Mingoes  Ralph  went 
on  their  trail  during  the  first  day,  and  soon  made  the  discovery 
that  they  made  straight  for  the  Ohio  river. 

“They  have  gone  home,”  he  said  to  Joe,  “but  they  will  come 
again  in  greater  numbers,  for  they  will  seek  to  avenge  their 
defeat.” 

“If  the  whites  stay  in  the  blockhouse,  the  Indians  can  never 
get  at  them,”  remarked  Joe. 

“No;  but  if  they  come  when  they  are  all  asleep  in  their 
houses  the  men  will  have  no  chance  to  get  to  the  blockhouse, 
and  will  be  shot  down  with  arrows  as  they  come  out  of  their 
houses.  ” 

Joe  saw  that  the  young  scout  knew  a  good  deal  more  about 
Indian  tactics  than  he  did,  and  so  did  not  even  think  of  differ¬ 
ing  with  him  about  anything  he  said. 

But  during  the  day  he  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  that  one 
of  his  sisters  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians. 

“How  old  is  she?”  Ralph  asked. 

“Just  fifteen,”  he  replied,  “and  very  beautiful.  We  all  love 
her  so  much.” 

“Why  do  you  think  she  was  captured?” 

“Because  as  she  ran  toward  the  camp  a  party  of  Indians 
ran  after  her.  They  caught  me,  and  I  am  afraid  they  caught 
her  also.  ” 

“Were  there  two  parties?” 
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“Yes — at  least  one-halt'  went  one  way  and  the  other  in  a 
different  direction.” 

“Yes,  that  means  that  they  divided.  Well,  maybe  we  can 
find  out  something  about  them  soon.  We  are  well  armed 
now.  Can  you  shoot  well?” 

"Yes,  I  am  a  good  shot.” 

“You  have  never  shot  an  Indian?” 

"Not  until  this  morning.” 

"Did  you  shoot  any  this  morning?” 

"Yes — at  least  seven.  I  aimed  at  their  breasts  and  fired.  I 
brought  every  one  down.” 

“Whew\  That’s  doing  well!” 

Joe  made  a  sign  for  silence  with  his  hand,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  an  arrow  cut  Ralph’s  cap. 

Both  immediately  sprang  behind  trees.  Ralph  saw  the  head 
of  one  Indian  peering  round  from  behind  a  tree. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  aimed  and  fired. 

A  wild  yell  burst  from  the  redskin,  and  the  next  moment 
four  stalwart  Miamis  made  a  rush  toward  the  two  boys. 

Joe  fired  and  brought  down  one.  Ralph  clubbed  his  rifle, 
and  brained  the  first  one  who  came  in  reach  of  him.  The  one 
behind  him  hurled  his  tomahawk  at  him.  Ralph  dodged  it  and 
rushed  upon  him  with  his  rifle  upraised,  when  he  was  startled 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  a  young  girl  screaming  in  an  agony  of 
fear. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  GIRL. 

The  cry  of  the  young  girl  at  the  moment  disconcerted 
Ralph,  and  came  near  costing  him  his  life,  for  as  he  turned 
his  head  to  look  in  her  direction  the  Indian  he  was  fighting 
against  rushed  upon  him  with  his  scalping-knife,  and  would 
have  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his  throat  had  not  his  foot  struck 
a  root  and  came  near  throwing  him  to  the  ground. 

As  it  was  Ralph  barely  had  time  to  recover  himself  and 
use  his  clubbed  rifle  on  the  savage  ere  he  had  another  one 
charging  on  him  from  the  rear. 

He  brained  his  man,  and  then  turned  to  meet  this  last  one. 

It  was  then  that  he  saw  a  young  white  girl  held  by  a  stal¬ 
wart  savage,  while  this  last  one  ran  to  assist  in  the  fight. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  gaze  at  the  young  girl,  for  this  last 
one  was  wily  and  alert. 

“Ugh!  the  Miami  will  take  the  paleface’s  scalp,”  said  the 
warrior,  as  he  pranced  around,  trying  to  keep  out  of  reach  of 
that  rifle  barrel. 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Ralph,  making  a  rush  at  the  savage. 

To  escape  the  blow,  the  Miami  ran  behind  a  tree. 

Ralph  dropped  his  rifle  and  drew  his  knife.  Then  th« 
Miami  closed  with  him,  thinking  that  an  old  warrior  like 
himself  would  make  short  work  of  the  youth. 

But  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  youth  knew  more  than 
he  did  in  the  science  of  sparring;  that  is  something  no  Indian 
ever  did  learn,  and  it  is  what  always  gave  the  white  man  the 
advantage  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

A  few  dexterous  passes,  and  Ralph  gave  the  savage  a  few 
out*  that  made  him  grunt  with  no  little  emphasis. 

Finally  Ralph  gave  him  a  home  thrust. 

He  staggered  away,  reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  and  finally 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  oak. 

He  looked  around  for  Joe,  and  found  that  he  was  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  big  fellow  who  was  a  little  too  much  for  him. 

But  he  stopped,  picked  up  his  rifle  and  proceeded  to  reload 
it.  U  was  done  in  a  few  moments.  Then  he  went  to  Joe’s  as¬ 
sistance. 


One  blow  on  the  head  with  the  clubbed  rifle  settled  him,  and 

Joe  exclaimed:  • 

“Just  in  time!  He  was  too  much  for  me.” 

A  scream  from  the  girl  told  them  that  her  captor  was  trying 
to  make  his  escape  with  her. 

“That’s  Sarah!”  cried  Joe,  bounding  off  after  them  with  all 
his  speed. 

Ralph  was  with  him,  both  running  like  deer. 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  force  his  captive  to  run  fast  enough, 
the  vengeful  savage  drew  his  tomahawk  to  kill  her,  when 
Ralph  stopped  and  drew  a  bead  on  him.  Just  as  he  raised  his 
tomahawk  in  the  air  Ralph  pulled  the  trigger,  and  he  sank 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  intended  victim. 

“Save  me!  ”  screamed  the  girl,  just  as  Joe  reached  her. 

The  moment  she  felt  her  brother’s  arms  around  her  she 
fainted  dead  away.  Joe  thought  she  was  dead,  and  laid  her  on 
the  ground,  moaning: 

“Oh,  God!  she  is  dead!  Sister!  Sister!  Oh,  my  ‘poor 
mother!  ” 

Ralph  came  up  and  saw  that  she  had  fainted. 

“She  is  not  harmed,”  he  said  to  Joe.  “She  has  fainted, 
that’s  all.  Rub  her  hands  and  slap  her  face  gently.  Water 
would  be  better,  but  there  is  none  about  here.” 

Ralph  promptly  reloaded  his  rifle,  thinking  the  girl  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen. 

When  his  own  rifle  was  loaded,  he  took  up  Joe’s  and  put  a 
charge  in  it  for  him,  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
young  girl  who  was  still  unconscious. 

They  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness,  and 
she  sat  up  and  told  the  story  of  her  capture,  how  the  party 
that  first  captured  her  was  attacked  and  dispersed,  and  how 
the  Miamis  took  her  and  kept  her  with  them  till  it  was  decided 
to  send  her  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  with  an  escort  which  had 
now  been  killed. 

“Oh,  they  are  perfectly  horrible!”  she  explained,  with  a 
shudder.  “I  would  rather  die  than  fall  into  their  hands 
again.” 

Joe  then  told  her  of  his  adventures,  and  how  Ralph  had 
rescued  him  from  the  band  that  had  captured  him.  She  gave 
her  hand  to  Ralph  and  said: 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you  enough.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  said  Ralph.  “I  am  glad  you  are 
with  your  brother  again.  Do  you  know  whether  any  more  of 
your  folks  were  captured?” 

“I  don’t  think  they  were.  I  think  they  pushed  off  into  the 
river,  and  kept  the  Indians  off  with  their  rifles.” 

“Then  we’ll  find  them  for  you  sooner  than  you  think.  We 
must  go  to  Boonesborough,  and  stay  there  until  we  can  find 
out  something  about  their  movements.  Do  you  feel  able  to 
walk?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  walk  as  well  as  anyone!  ”  and  she  sprang  up 
and  declared  that  she  was  ready  to  go. 

“Come  on,  then,”  said  Ralph,  leading  the  way  through  the 
woods. 

Joe  and  his  sister  followed  him  closely,  and  kept  up  the 
tramp  all  the  balance  of  the  day.  When  night  came  on  they 
were  still  five  or  six  miles  away  from  the  settlement.  Sarah 
was  so  tired  that  she  could  scarcely  drag  oiie  foot  after  the 
other. 

“We  must  stop  here  and  rest,”  said  Ralph,  “but  can’t  build 
a  fire  lest  some  prowling  band  of  redskins  see  it  and  attack  us 
while  we  sleep.” 

“But  we  can’t  cook  any  supper  without  a  fire,”  said  Joe. 

“We  must  do  without  any  supper  to-night,”  returned  Ralph. 
"To  make  a  fire  is  to  run  a  great  risk.” 

“Don’t  make  any  fire,  please,"  said  Sarah.  “I  have  had 
enough  of  Indians.  I  am  not  hungry.” 

Neither  am  I,  said  Joe.  "I  can  do  without  supper.*' 
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They  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  big  tree  and  tried  to  com¬ 
pose  themselves  to  sleep. 

Just  as  they  were  well  settled  and  almost  asleep,  the  cry  of 
a  pantiier  some  little  distance  away  sent  a  shudder  through 
them.  * 

Sarah  shivered  and  crouched  closer  to  her  brother. 

“We  must  make  a  fire,”  said  Ralph.  “That  panther  has 
scented  us,  and  if  he  finds  us  in  the  dark  here  he  will  attack 
us.  A  campfire  is  our  only  protection.” 

He  went  to  work  feeling  around  for  dry  leaves,  and  soon 
began  striking  flint  and  steel  to  ignite  them. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  work  starting  the  fire,  the  pan¬ 
ther  gave  several  blood-curdling  cries  and  seemed  to  be  com¬ 
ing  nearer  all  the  time. 

“Oh,  he’s  coming  toward  us!”  said  Sarah,  shuddering. 

Another  panther  was  heard  now  further  down  in  the  woods, 
and  the  two  seemed  to  be  answering  each  other. 

“There’s  two  of  ’em,”  said  Joe. 

“Yes.  The  woods  are  full  of  'em,”  said  Ralph.  “But  they 
won’t  come  near  the  fire.” 

iust  then  the  leaves  caught  fire  and  blazed  up. 

“Thank  God!”  ejaculated  Joe. 

“Now'  gather  brush  and  put  it  on  the  fire,”  said  Ralph. 

Joe  promptly  proceeded  to  gather  armfuls  of  brush  to  put 
on  the  fire. 

Sarah  wanted  to  help,  too. 

“No,”  said  Ralph.  “Just  lie  right  there  against  that  tree.” 

They  found  a  log  just  behind  the  big  tree,  and  transferred 
the  fire  to  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  dry  log  was  burning  brightly,  and 
they  no  longer  had  any  fears  of  the  panthers  attacking  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

4 

THE  SCOUT  RETURNS  HOME  WITH  HIS  CHARGE. 

The  hours  of  the  night  dragged  heavily  along.  Their  fear 
of  an  attack  by  Indians  prevented  any  of  them  enjoying  sleep. 
It  was  a  horrible  suspense  to  the  poor  girl. 

But  she  bore  up  bravely  and  never  once  uttered  a  murmur 
of  discontent. 

She  tried  hard  to  sleep,  but  just  as  she  would  doze  off  she 
would  dream  and  give  a  nervous  start  and  wake  up. 

But  the  longest  lane  has  a  turn,  and  daylight  finally  came 
to  them.  They  never  were  so  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  stars  fade 
away  before. 

“We  can  soon  reach  Boonesborough  now,”  said  Ralph,  “and 
get  a  good  breakfast.  I  afn  very  hungry.” 

“Let’s  kill  something  and  cook  it  before  we  go?”  suggested 
Joe. 

“No,”  protested  Sarah..  “Let’s  get  to  a  place  of  safety  first.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph.  “I  think  we  can  get  there  in  two  hours 
or  so.” 

“Then  let’s  go  at  once  by  all  means,”  said  Sarah.  “I  have  no 
appetite  for  anything  with  this  horrible  fear  weighing  on  my 
mind.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Ralph.  “The  sooner  we  get  there  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  all  around  for  us.” 

They  left  the  log  burning,  and  went  on  through  the  woods 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

If  was  about  noon  when  they  came  in  sight  of  Boonesbor¬ 
ough. 

Sarah  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  could  not  keep  back  the 

tear*.  * 

They  entered  the  village  and  made  straight  for  the  home  of 


Ralph’s  parents,  where  they  were  received  with  a  welcome  that 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.  ) 

Ralph’s  mother  took  Sarah  to  her  heart  at  once,  and  told 
her  that  she  could  remain  with  her  till  her  parents  were  found, 
and  the  grateful  girl  was  rejoiced  that  her  lot  had  been  so 
pleasantly  cast  at  the  end  of  her  strange  adventures. 

Ralph  told  his  father  of  the  attack  on  the  Licking  river  set¬ 
tlement  and  the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  redskins. 

“That  means  that  they  have  commenced  the  war,”  said  the 
old  man,  “and  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  this  fall.  They 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  destroy  all  the  white 
settlements,  and  hare  begun  work.  But  we  must  keep  posted 
so  as  to  have  our  people  in  the  blockhouse  in  time  to  avoid 
attack  by  surprise.” 

Joe  then  told  how  Ralph  had  saved  the  Licking  river  set¬ 
tlements  by  the  timely  warning  he  gave  them,  and  how  grate¬ 
ful  the  settlers  felt  towards  him.  They  were  all  pleased,  and 
said  that  it  was  just  as  much  a  warning  for  Boonesborough  as 
for  any  other  settlement. 

Sentinels  were  at  once  set  to  watch  and  give  warning  of  an^ 
approach  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  meantime  Ralph  was  getting  well  of  his  wounds,  the 
story  of  which  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the  settlers. 

“Fought  a  full-grown  bear  in  a  hollow  tree  with  nothin’  but 
a  knife!  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  settlers.  “Why,  I  never  heerd 
of  sieh  a  thing.  Thar  ain’t  none  of  us  ever  done  that.” 

“But  you  would  have  done  it,”  said  Ralph,  “if  the  bear  had 
forced  the  fight  on  you  as  that  one  did.  I  was  lucky  to  get  out 
alive,  for  I  thought  that  my  time  had  come  more  than  once.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  do  it  over  again.” 

Ralph  remained  at  home  for  several  days  to  let  his  scratches 
heal,  spending  much  of  his  time  with  sweet  Mary  Emmet,  who 
made  herself ^nore  like  a  sister  to  Sarah  Saunders  than  a  mere 
friend. 

But  as  the  days  came  and  went  without  anything  being 
seen  of  the  Indians,  the  settlers  began  to  suspect  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  on  of  which  they  should  know. 

“They  are  up  to  some  trick  or  other,”  said  an  old  settler. 
“They  are  never  still  except  to  plot  mischief.” 

“We  ought  ter  know  sump’n  about  ’em,”  said  another. 

“Yes.  They  are  hatchin’  out  some  piece  of  demonism,"  put 
ih  a  third. 

“I’ll  go  out  and  see  about  it,"  said  Ralph,  who  overheard 
what  they  said.  “My  scratches  are  all  well  now.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Joe.  “Two  can  do  better  than  one.” 

“I  don’t  think  boys  oughter  be  Allowed  to  run  sich  risks, v 
said  Ralph’s  mother  when  she  heard  that  he  was  going  out 
again  to  scout  for  the  settlement. 

“He  ain’t  no  boy,  mother,”  said  his  father,  proudly.  “He’s 
as  much  a  man  as  any  man  in  Boonesborough.” 

“Yet'he  may  go  out  some  day  and  never  come  home  again,” 
she  retorted. 

“Of  course.  We  are  all  liable  to  do  that,  mother.  But  it’ll 
worry  the  redskins  to  get  ahead  of  ’im.  Ralph  is  every  inch  a 
man.” 

AVell,  if  he  is,  that’s  no  reason  he  should  run  all  the  risk.” 

“He  does  it  himself.  Nobody  told  him  to  go.” 

Ralph  told  his  mother  that  he  would  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that  she  should  not  worry  on  his  account. 

Joe  took  leave  of  his  sister,  and  promised  her  that  he  would 
try  to  find  out  something  about  their  parents.  So  did  Ralph, 
and  the  hope  that  they  would  succeed  in  doing  so  made  her 
quite  reconciled  to  the  separation. 

Both  well  armed  now,  the  two  boys  set  out  to  see  if  they 
could  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  things. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  ere  they  discovered  that  the 
.  Miamls  were  out  in  great  force.  They  saw  their  hunting 
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parties  going  In  every  direction,  and  they  had  no  little  trouble 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  some  of  them. 

At  last  they  found  their  main  camp,  which  was  in  a  swamp 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Boonesborough.  There  were 
several  hundreds  of  them,  and  the  hunting  parties  were  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  meat  enough  for  the  main 
body. 

Ralph  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  Boonesborough  was 
the  objective  point  of  attack. 

Satisfied  on  that  point,  he  proceeded  to  return  at  once  to  let 
the  settlers  know  all  about  it. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he  reached  home,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  telling  his  story. 

It  was  an  inconvenient  hour,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
move  all  the  women  and  children  to  the  block-house,  whilst  a 
strong  guard  was  sent  out  to  see  if  the  redskins  were  on  the 
move. 

Ralph  was  none  too  soon  in  his  warning.  He  saw  nothing 
to  induce  him  to  believe  that  they  intended  to  move  forward 
that  night. 

Yet  as  soon  as  darkness  had  well  set  in  they  quietly  moved 
out  of  the  swamp  and  began  the  march  through  the  forest  to¬ 
ward  the  town. 

Had  Ralph  delayed  just  five  hours  in  returning  to  Boones¬ 
borough  the  place  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  redskins 
knew  what  hard  things  to  take  the  blockhouses  were,  hence 
had  planned  to  throw  themselves  suddenly  into  the  village  and 
cut  down  each  man  as  he  ran  out  of  his  house. 

Their  disappointment  knew  no  bounds  when  they  found 
.  that  the  palefaces  were  prepared  for  them,  with  all  their 
women  and  children  in  the  blockhouse.  They  gave  vent  to 
their  wrath -in  a  series  of  yells,  followed  by  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows.  They  received  a  shower  of  lead,  which  laid  half  a  score 
of  them  out  and  caused  them  to  lose  their  heads.  With  yells 
that  awoke  all  the  echoes  of  the  night,  they  surged  up  against 
the  blockhouse  and  tried  to  chop  ip  down  with  their  toma¬ 
hawks. 

But  while  they  were  using  their  hatchets  on  wood,  the 
whites  were  using  their  rifles  on  them. 

They  were  so  thick  that  one  had  no  reason  for  missing. 
Every  shot  told.  By  and  by  the  redskins  made  the  discovery 
that  the  ground  around  the  blockhouse  was  covered  with  dead 
or  dying.  ' 

It  was  frightful,  the  loss  of  life  among  those  untutored  sav¬ 
ages,  and  yet  the  pitiless  crack  of  the  rifle  was  heard  every 
second  of  time,  followed  by  death  yells  from  those  who  were 
hit. 

At  last  they  retreated  out  of  range  to  hold  a  parley. 

It  was  then  that  the  terrible  loss  of  life  was  seen,  for  in 
some  places  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  Indian  appeared  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce. 

“What  do  you  want?”  the  leader  of  the  settlers  asked  in 
Miami. 

“The  Miamis  want  the  palefaces  to  leave.” 

“The  palefaces  have  come  to  stay,”  replied  the  leader.  “We 
do  no  harm  to  the  redmen.  We  are  the  children  of  the  same 
spirit  as  the  redmen.  The  Great  Spirit  made  all  the  world 
and  the  people  in  it.  Tell  your  chief  that  we  will  stay  here 
and  defend  our  homes.  If  the  Miamis  would  go  their  way 
and  leave  us  to  go  ours,  they  would  not  be  killed  by  our 
thunder  and  lightning.” 

The  savage  returned  to  his  people  and  reported  what  the 
whites  had  said,  which  so  enraged  them  that  they  prepared  to 
renew  the  battle. 

They  prepared  burning  arrows  and  shot  them  against  the 
roof  of  the  blockhouse. 


The  settlers  had  anticipated  such  a  trick,  and  had  pails  of 
water  ready,  which  they  used  through  an  opening  in  the  roof. 

But  the  rain  of  burning  arrows  lasted  for  two  hours,  and 
scores  of  pails  of  water  had  been  emptied  over  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  EXPLOSION. 

It  did  not  take  the  redmen  long  to  learn  that  the  whites 
were  well  able  to  defend  themselves.  They  literally  covered 
the  roof  of  the  blockhouse  with  arrows,  to  which  bunches  of 
dry  grass  had  been  tied  and  ignited. 

But  the  constant  deluge  of  warter”from  pails  which  were 
filled  from  a  well  under  the  blockhouse,  rendered  them  harm¬ 
less. 

Seeing  the  utter  failure  of  their  tactics,  the  Indians  at  last 
drew  off  and  retired  to  the  woods  again,  broken  badly  at  the 
great  loss  they  had  suffered. 

It  was  the  most  disastrous  defeat  they  had  ever  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  the  whites,  only  one  of  whom  was  wounded. 

The  blockhouse  was  a  sure  protection  against  arrows  and 
tomahawks,  while  the  assailants  were  always  exposed  to  the> 
fire  of  those  within,  on  any  side  of  the  inclosure. 

“They  have  not  gone  for  good,”  said  old  Captain  Buford. 
“They  are  defeated,  but  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope.” 

Night  came  on,  and  Ralph  and  Joe  slipped  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on  among  the  redskins. 

They  crept  into  the  woods,  and  about  a  mile  away  found 
them  in  a  swamp  holding  a  council  of  war. 

Ralph  could  understand  every  word  he  heard,  whilst  Joe  did 
not  know  a  word  of  Miami. 

He  heard  enough  to  understand  what  their  programme  was. 
As  he  listened  he  ascertained  that  another  large  band  would 
join  them  at  midnight.  They  were  then  to  strike  the  cabins  in 
the  rear,  set  them  on  fire,  and  if  the  whites  came  out  to  save 
them  they  were  to  be  riddled  with  arrows. 

It  was  a  dangerous  plot,  and  Ralph  suspected  that  a  white 
man  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  had  before  suspected  a  cer¬ 
tain  voice  in  the  council  as  belonging  to  a  certain  white  man; 
but  all  were  painted  up  and  dressed  alike. 

Having  heard  that  much,  he  hastened  back  to  give  warning. 

Old  Captain  Buford  saw  the  danger  at  once. 

“I’ll  blow  ’em  all  up,”  he  said,  and  taking  a  keg  of  powder 
along  with  him,  followed  by  a  dozen  men,  he  hurried  to  the 
cabin  nearest  to  the  point  of  proposed  attack. 

There  he  buried  the  keg  on  the  north  side  where  the  band 
would  naturally  gather  just  before  making  the  attack. 

He  laid  a  train  from  there  to  if  clump  of  bushes  on  the 
east  side,  whence  one  could  see  where  it  would  be  the  best 
time  to  blow  them  up. 

“Now, -who’ll  stay  in  the  bushes  an’  blow  ’em  up?”  the  old 
man  asked. 

Every  man  of  the  party  volunteered,  including  Ralph  and 
his  father. 

“You  are  all  family  men  ’cept  me,”  said  Ralph.  “Just  go 
back  and  wait.” 

His  father  embraced  him,  and  then  the  party  crept  back  to 
the  blockhouse,  leaving  him  alone  to  sit  by  the  end  of  the 
powder  train  in  the  thicket. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  ftalph  still  sat  there  in  the 
clump  of  bushes,  waiting  for  the  redskins  to  walk  into  his 
trap. 

At  last  he  saw  several  dark  forms  in  the  starlight  creeping 
up  under  the  north  end  of  the  cabin. 

He  undertook  to  count  them,  but  they  came  too  fast 
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They  were  to  make  the  attack  from  there,  lienee  as  many 
as  could  do  so  crowded  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  cabin. 

When  they  ceased  coming,  and  stood  there  in  a  dark,  silent 
mass  of  savage  humanity,  Ralph  thought  it  was  time  to  touch 
off  the  train. 

He  did  so  with  a  small  piece  of  punk  wood,  and  the  little 
string  of  flashing  flame  ran  quickly  like  a  streak  of  forked 
lightning  right  under  their  feet. 

The  ne4l  instant  the  earth  shook  as  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  redskins,  loose  earth,  and  pieces  of  the 
cabin. 

For  a  moment  naught  but  the  rumbling  echoes  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  were  heard.  Then  came  the  yells  of  those  who  had  life 
enough  in  them  to  do  so. 

The  yells  told  the  story  of  their  utter  defeat  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion. 

The  settlers  in  the  blockhouse  came  running  out,  making 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  cheers,  and  Ralph  ran  to  meet  them. 

Ere  he  met  them  he  ran  against  a  stalwart  Miami  who  had 
been  hurt,  and  was  so  badly  rattled  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
had  happened. 

“Ugh!”  he  grunted,  on  meeting  Ralph.  “Miamis  go  away. 
No  fight  palefaces  any  more.” 

He  was  unarmed,  having  dropped  everything  when  he  felt 
the  force  of  the  explosion. 

Ralph  was  not  in  the  humor  to  let  him  go,  so  he  grabbed 
him,  saying: 

“The  palefaces  want  the  Miamis  to  answer  some  questions.” 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  demoralized  savage,  making  no  resist¬ 
ance  whatever. 

Captain  Buford*and  the  settlers  came  up  and  took  the  pris¬ 
oner  off  his  hands. 

“Did  you  blow  ’em  all  up?”  Ralph’s  father  asked. 

,“I  believe  I  did,”  was  the  reply.  “They  all  seemed  to  have 
crowded  into  the  trap  when  I  touched  it  off.” 

They  found  the  cabin  demolished,  and  dead  and  dying  red¬ 
skins  all  around  it. 

The  destruction  of  life  was  simply  awful. 

“It’s  terrible,”  said  old  Captain  Buford,  shaking  his  head, 
“but  I  think  it  may  have  the  effect  to  make  ’em  let  us  alone.” 

“They  -won’t  want  another  dose  like  that  soon,”  remarked 
Ralph,  as  he  looked  on  with  the  rest.  “Those  who  got  a^vay 
can  never  be  induced  to  return  here,  for  they  will  say  the 
Great  Spirit  fought  against  them.” 

When  daylight  came  the  terrific  effect  of  the  explosion  was 
•even  more  apparent  than  when  first  seen. 

“There  must  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  killed,”  said 
one  of  the  old  men. 

“No,  not  so  many,”  said  Buford,  “but  enough  to  give  them 
something  to  think  about  for  some  time  to  come.  Let’s  re¬ 
build  the  cabin.” 

The  hole  made  in  the  ground  was  filled  up,  the  dead  Indians 
buried,  and  the  pieces  of  timber  of  the  cabin  gathered  to¬ 
gether  again  to  put  in  their  places. 

While  that  was  going  on,  the  redskins  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  were  making  for  the  Ohio  River  as  fast  as  possible. 
Ralph  and  his  father  questioned  the  warrior  who  had  been 
captured,  to  see  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  party  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  which  Joe  and  Sarah  Saunders  belonged. 

But  they  found  out  that  he  did  not  know  of  them. 

Ralph  and  Joe  then  decided  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  such  decision  they  were  off. 

When  but  a  mile  from  the  settlement  they  were  startled  at 
finding  themselves  confronted  by  an  old  Indian,  whose  face 
was  a  mass  of  wrinkles.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  dignified  in  bearing.  He  reached  out  his-  hand  toward 
Ralph,  and  uttered  but  one  word  in  Miomi: 

“Stop!” 


'  CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  RENEGADE. 

The  manner  and  tone  of  voice  of  the  old  Miami  caused  Ralph 
and  Joe  to  come  to  a  very  sudden  halt. 

They  looked  up  at  him  and  wondered  what  such  an  old  man 
could  be  doing  so  far  away  from  his  tribe. 

But  he  soon  spoke  up,  and  said: 

“I  am  the  great  chief,  Strong  Horse,  of  the  Miami  tribe. 
My  years  are  many.  I  have  led  my  people  in  battle  when  the 
oldest  men  of  the  tribe  were  papooses,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
made  us  a  great  nation  among  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  In 
my  wigwam  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  are  more  scalps  than 
were  ever  taken  by  any  one  warrior  of  any  tribe  in  all  the 
world.  The  Miamis  roamed  the  forest  with  none  to  make 
them  afraid.  But  years  and  years  ago,  in  my  wigwam  on  the 
banks  of  the  Licking  river  I  slept,  after  having  taken  many 
scalps  from  the  Mingoes.  When  I  slept  I  saw  in  my  dreams 
the  first  paleface.  It  was  years  before  Boone,  the  great  hunter 
came.  I  asked  him  wdiy  he  came  to  the  country  of  the  red 
men,  and  he  said  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent  him  there  to 
look  at  the  land,  and  that  if  it  was  good  his  people  would 
come  in  and  take  it.  I  awoke  and  found  that  it  was  but  a 
dream.  Many  moons  passed  and  then  the  great  pale-faced 
hunter  came,  and  others  came.  We  killed  and  scalped  ana 
burned,  and  still  they  came  with  thunder  and  lightning  in 
their  hands,  and  my  people  are  fading  away  before  them.  The 
medicine  men  of  my  tribe  cannot  tell  us  the  truth.  If  you 
have  come  to  stay  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  tell  my  people  to  war 
no  more  against  the  palefaces.” 

Ralph  gazed  at  the  venerable  old  veteran  of  the  savages  in 
rapt  admiration,  and  for  a  few  moments  after  he  ceased  speak¬ 
ing  remained  silent. 

At  last  the  inspiration  struck  him  to  answer  the  old  man. 

“We  have  come  to  stay,”  he  said.  “The  Great  Spirit  is  our 
father  as  well  as  the  redman’s.  He  is  the  Great  Spirit  of  all 
the  world,  and  the  red  man  has  no  more  right  to  the  earth 
than  the  white  man.  Away  in  the  East  live  a  people  who 
are  black  as  the  night,  and  they,  too,  are  the  children  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Let  the  red  man  dwell  in  peace  with  his  white 
brothers,  and  he  will  not  fade  away  like  the  mist  before  the 
rising  sun.  When  they  are  attacked  by  the  red  men  the  white 
men  defend  themselves,  and  make  the  thunder  and  lightning 
fight  for  them.  Let  the  great  warrior  whose  days  are  so  many 
and  whose  glory  is  so  great,  counsel  his  people  to  hunt  the 
game  as  their  fathers  did  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  leave 
the  scalping-knife  in  their  wigwams.  Then  let  them  bury  the 
tomahawk  and  plant  trees  of  it.  He  will  save  his  people  then 
from  many  woes.” 

The  old  warrior’s  wrinkled  face  was  a  picture  to  look  at. 

He  had  been  very  much  impressed  by  what  Ralph  said. 

“The  young  paleface’s  tongue  is  straight,”  he  said.  “He 
has  spoken  the  truth.  I  will  repeat  his  words  to  my  people, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  war  between  his  people  and  the 
red  men.  My  days  are  gone,  and  the  night  comes  when  I  shall 
walk  the  earth  no  more.  I  would  see  the  great  hunter  Boone 
once  more  before  I  die.” 

“He  has  gone  on  a  long  journey,”  said  Ralph,  “and  four 
moons  will  come  and  go  ere  he  returns.” 

The  old  warrior  looked  hard  at  the  two  young  men,  and 
said: 

“Say  to  him  that  Strong  Horse  would  speak  with  him  be¬ 
fore  he  slept  with  his  fathers.” 

“The  words  of  Strong  Horse  shall  be  spoken  to  the  great 
hunter,  who  has  told  all  his  people  of  the  deeds  of  the  great 
warriors  of  the  Miamis.” 
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“It  is  enough,"  said  the  old  savage,  and  without  another 
word  he  turned  and  stalked  away  into  the  forest,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  sight 

“He  must  be  one  hundred  years  old,"  said  Joe,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

“He  is  very  old,"  said  Ralph. 

“Yes,  and  he  has  seen  more  than  all  his  young  warriors 
put  together/’ 

"Of  course.” 

“Where  now?” 

“Straight  ahead.” 

They  started  forward  again,  and  never  saw  the  old  warrior 
after  that. 

But  they  thought  of  him  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Ralph  wondered  if  the  young  warriors  of  the  tribe  would 
take  the  advice  of  the  old  man. 

He  did  not  then  know  that  the  young  warriors  were  very 
much  like  the  young  white  men  of  to-day — very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  shaping  their  course  by  the  guide-posts  of  old  people. 

Ralph’s  object  was  to  go  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  pursue  his 
search  for  the  people  with  whom  Joe’s  family  had  emigrated. 

When  night  came  on  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
creek — on  a  spot  where  the  redskins  had  encamped  but  a  few 
nights  before.  Evidences  of  recent  occupation  were  not  want¬ 
ing. 

Ralph  made  a  most  thorough  examination  of  the  trail  to  see 
if  there  were  any  prisoners  in  the  party. 

But  he  could  not  find  any  traces,  and  so  they  slept  there, 
and  pushed  on  toward  the  river  the  next  morning. 

Ralph  was  satisfied  that  they  would  remain  on  the  river 
somewhere  to  start  a  settlement,  and  he  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  them  by  keeping  near  the  stream. 

They  reached  the  stream  late  that  afternoon,  and  went  into 
camp  to  rest  and  wait  for  developments. 

The  latter  soon  came. 

They  had  scarcely  finished  their  supper  ere  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  made  prisoners  by  a  band  of  Mingo  Indians. 
“We  are  lost!  ”  gasped  Joe. 

“Keep  up  your  courage — never  let  ’em  think  you  are  afraid,” 
whispered  Ralph. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  a  hoarse,  gruff  voice  which  Ralph 
knew  could  not  come  from  an  Indian’s  throat. 

Looking  around  to  see  who  it  was  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  renegades  who  disgraced  the  name  of  man  in  thosa 
day3., 

“Ah,  you  were  once  a  white  man,”  said  Ralph. 

“What  am  I  now?”  the-  man  demanded,  a  fierce  glitter  in 
his  eyes. 

“Answer  that  yourself,"  replied  Ralph. 

The  renegade  was  furious. 

Such  a  cutting  remark  had  never  been  addressed  to  him 
before,  and  he  hissed: 

“Why  don’t  you  speak  out?  It  can’t  make  any  difference  to 
you,  since  your  doom  is  sealed  anyway." 

“I  am  not  afraid  to  speak,"  said  Ralph.  “What  white  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  afraid  to  say  that  you  are 
the  lowest  of  all  mankind?” 

“But  I  will  be  alive  when  you  roast  at  the  stake!” 
“Maybe  so,  but  I’d  rather,  roast  than  to  be  what  you  are!” 
The  man  chuckled. 

“We’ll  see — we’ll  see!” 

“Yes,  and  maybe  we’ll  see  something  not  expected,”  retorted 
Ralph. 

The  white  man  ordered  him  bound  to  a  sapling  to  make  sure 
that  he  should  not  get  away. 

Joe  was  tied  up  also,  and  then  the  renegade  made  many  re¬ 
marks  at  their  expense  to  make  his  savage  allies  laugh,  which 
they  did. 


Ralph  did.  not  let  them  know  that  he  could  understand  the 
Mingo  tongue,  and  so  he  listened  to  see  what  he  could  hear. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  chief's  gratitude. 

The  Mingo  warriors  and  the  renegade  talked  over  the  dis¬ 
position  to  be  made  of  the  two  prisoners,  and  Ralph  heard  the 
latter  suggest  that  they  join  the  main  body  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  go  back  home  with  them  and  burn  them. 

Ralph  always  knew  that  if  captured  by  the  redskins  he’d  be 
burned  if  he  did  not  make  his  escape  from  them. 

Just  now  he  was  trying  to  think  of  some  way  in  which  he 
could  make  his  escape  from  the  wretches. 

He  tried  to  wriggle  his  hands  through  the  knot  that  bound 
them,  but  found  he  could  not. 

But  that  made  him  all  the  more  determined. 

He  watched  Joe,  and  saw  that  he  was  watching  him.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  renegade  was  watching  both  of  them. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  all  save  the  sentinel  lay  down  on  the 
ground  to  sleep. 

It  was  so  quiet  after  they  all  got  . to  sleep  that  the  breaking 
of  a  twig  out  ^  in  the  forest  was  heard  by  Ralph,  who  was 
wide-awake. 

•  The  sentinel  raised  up  his  head  and  look  around. 

Not  seeing  anything,  he  settled  down  again  into  a  serene 
contemplation  of  the  embers  of  the  campfire. 

Suddenly  a  hurried  footstep  was  heard,  and  a  dark  form 
darted  past  Ralph. 

The  next  instant  a  band  of  Pawnees  dashed  in  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  entire  party,  save  three,  who  were  killed  on  the 
spot. 

The  renegade  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  overpow¬ 
ered  and  made  prisoner.  .  .  ♦ 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  bound  to  a  sapling  within  five  feet 
of  Ralph.  ^ 

“You  are  not  laughing  now,  are  you?”  Ralph  asked. 

“No,  curse  you!” 

“Are  you  going  to  roast  with  us?” 

“No.” 

“They  won’t  burn  you?” 

“No.” 

“Will  they  burn  me?” 

“YTes,  for  you  are  the  enemy  of  their  race.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  that  they  think  any  more  of  you  than 
of  my  friend  or  me.” 

“You  will  see.” 

“They  don’t  love  Miami  or  Mingo  any  more  than  they  do 
the  whites.  Ah!  there’s  Gray  Eagle!” 

Gray  Eagle  was  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Pawnee  tribe. 

He  had  once  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Miamis,  and  Ralph’s 
father,  whom  he  called  Little  Thunder,  rescued  him,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  his  escape  back  to  his  people. 

“Gray  Eagle  is  the  friend  of  Little  Thunder,"  said  Ralph,  in 
good  Pawnee,  when  the  chief  came  near  him,  “and  I  am  the 
son  of  the  white  hunter.” 

Gray  Eagle  stopped  and  looked  hard  at  the  young  scout, 
then  he  asked : 

“Is  Little  Thunder  your  father?” 

“Yes— he  who  saved  the  life  of  Gray  Eagle,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Pawnees.” 

Without  another  word  Gray  Eagle  drew  his  scalping-knife 
and  cut  the  cords  which  bound  him  to  the  sapling.  .  ’ 

"Gray  Eagle  is  brave.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  son  of  Little 
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Thunder,  whose  heart  will  dance  with  joy  when  he  hears  what 
the  great  chief  has  done." 

The  savage  had  a  streak  of  manliness  in  him.  He  grunted 
his  approbation,  and  then  Ralph  said: 

“My  white  brother  is  still  bound.  Will  not  Gray  Eagle  send 
him  back  with  me?" 

The  chief  glanced  from  the  renegade  to  Joe,  as  if  trying  to 
see  which  of  the  two  was  the  friend  alluded  to. 

“This  is  my  friend — the  friend  of  the  son  of  Little  Thun¬ 
der,"  said  Ralph,  laying  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Joe. 

The  chief  cut  hiyi  loose,  and  said: 

“Gray  Eagle  does  not  forget.  He  is  the  friend  of  Little 
Thunder.  ” 

“Tell  him  I  am  your  friend,  too,”  said  the  renegade,  in  a 
whisper  to  Ralph,  “and  you 'will  never  regret  it.” 

Ralph  saw  the  eyes  of  the  chief  riveted  upon  him. 

He  spoke  boldly  and  said: 

“This  man’s  skin  is  like  that  of  my  race,  but  he  is  the  enemy 
of  Little  Thunder  and  of  the  Pawnees.” 

“The  son  of  Little  Thunder  has  a  straight  tongue,”  said  the 
chief.  “He  will  not  tell  a  lie.  Gray  Eagle  will  burn  the 
renegade  white  man  at  the  stake.” 

“Ten  thousand  curses  on  your  head!”  hissed  the  renegade, 
“You  could  have  saved  me.” 

“But  you  would  not  have  saved  me..  I  heard  you  tell  the 
Mingoes  to  take  us  back  to  their  village  and  burn  us  there.” 

“I  was  doing  that  to  save  time — to  give  you  a  chance  to 
make  your  escape.” 

Ralph  laughed,  and  the  renegade  again  hurled  curses  at  his 
head. 

Gray  Eagle  ordered  fagots  to  be  piled  around  the  renegade, 
and  the  Pawnee  warriors,  ever  ready  for  a  scene  of  that  kind, 
hastened  to  get  them. 

The  renegade  begged  and  pleaded  with  Ralph  to  save  him. 

“He  will  let  me  go  if  you  ask  him.” 

“But  I  won’t  ask  him,”  said  Ralph.  “What  white  man 
would  do  it?  No!  You  have  no  doubt  danced  around  the 
stake  at  which  some  poor  white  prisoner  was  roasting,  and 
now  it’s  your  turn.  I  would  not  save  you  if  I  could.” 

“I’ll  haunt  you  to  your  grave!”  hissed  the  renegade,  as  they 
piled  the  fagots  waist  high  around  him. 

Ralph  laughed. 

He  could  not  feel  any  sympathy  at  all  for  the  wretch. 

He  had  never  seen  anyone  burned  at  the  stake,  but  he 
thought  it  would  win  the  favor  of  the  Pawnees  to  remain  with 
them  till  morning. 

That  would  necessitate  witnessing  the  horrible  scene. 

Joe  wanted  to  go. 

Ralph  shook  his  head,  and  said: 

“We  must  eat  salt  with  them  in  the  morning.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  see  ’em  burn  him.’’ 

“Don’t  look,  then,”  said  Ralph. 

Joe  turned  pale  when  he  saw  a  warrior  apply  a  torch  to  a 
pile  of  fagots  and  heard  the  curses  and  maledictions  of  the 
doomed  wretch  resounding  through  the  woods. 

The  fagots  blazed  up,  and  the  little  tongues  of  flame  licked 
the  renegade’s  legs. 

His  howls  filled  the  woods,  and  the  Pawnee  warriors  laughed 
immoderately. 

They  had  never  seen  such  an  arrant  coward  burn  before. 

As  the  flames  rose  so  did  his  yells,  and  likewise  the  mirth 
of  the  warriors. 

Even  the  Mingo  prisoners  had  to  smile,  for  they,  too,  hated 
a  coward. 

But  we  drop  the  curtain  on  the  horrible  scene. 

When  morning  came  Ralph  and  Joe  shook  hands  with  Gray 
Eagle  and  went  their  way. 

“Well*  I  never  thought  we’d  ever  get  o.ut  of  that  scrape,” 


remarked  Joe,  as  they  made  their  way  down  the  south  bank 
of  the  river. 

“It  was  looking  bad  for  us  when  the  Pawnees  came,”  return¬ 
ed  Ralph. 

“Yes,  I  believe  that  renegade  would  have  stood  by  and  let 
’em  burn  us <■ without  saying  a  word.” 

“Of  course  he  would.  I  heard  him  suggest  to  the  Mingo  war¬ 
riors  that  they  take  us  over  to  one  of  their  villages  and  burn 
us  where  all  the  women  and  children  could  see  us.” 

“You  did?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Then  he  has  met  his  just  reward.” 

“Yes — I  would  not  have  saved  him  if  I  could.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SEARCHING  FOR  JOE’S  PEOPLE. 

On  their  way  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Ralph  and 
Joe  had  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes  a  number  or 
times  to  avoid  being  seen  by  hunting  parties  of  Indi^hs.  They 
had  no  desire  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  save  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  as  the  redskins  were  not  disposed  to  be  friendly  with 
the  whites,  they  thought  it  best  to  avoid  them. 

The  night  following  the  burning  of  the  renegade  found  the 
young  scouts  many  miles  west  of  that  locality,  still  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  river.  But  as  they  had  seen  so  many 
bands  of  Indians  during  the  day  they  dared  not  make  a  camp¬ 
fire. 

A  very  small  fire  can  be  seen  miles  away  at  night  if  in  an 
exposed  position,  whereas,  if  they  slept  without  any  fire  a 
band  of  redskins  could  pass  within  fifty  feet  of  them  without 
seeing  them. 

The  next  morning  they  cooked  enough  game  to  last  them 
till  the  next  day,  and  then  left  ere  the  smoke  could  attract  any 
redskins  to  the  spot. 

It  was  an  enormous  field  in  which  to  search  for  the  little 
party  of  whites.  But  Ralph  wras  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  leave  the  river,  as  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  settlers 
to  stick  to  the  big  streams  if  favorable  locations  could  be 
found. 

The  third  day’s  tramp  found  them  a  good  many  miles  be¬ 
low  the  settlements  on  Licking  river,  and  they  were  still 
looking  on. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  rifle  shot  out  in  the  woods  ahead  of 
them,  followed  by  a  savage  yell. 

“There’s  a  white  man  behind  that  rifle!”  exclaimed  Ralph. 

“Yes,”  said  Joe,  “and  a  dead  Indian  in  front  of  it,  I  hope. 
We  had  better  look  out  or  we  may  run  into  trouble.” 

“Yes.  Let’s  get  into  the  bushes,  and  wait  to  see  if  we  can 
hear  anything  more.” 

They  did  so,  and  were  scarcely  settled  ere  they  heard  half 
a  dozen  more  rifle  shots,  followed  by  a  chorus  of  fierce  yells. 

“Joe  Saunders,”  whispered  Ralph,  “as  sure  as  you  and  I  live, 
they  are  your  people  defending  themselves  from  an  attack 
of  the  Indians.  Let’§  see  if  we  can’t  get  neat  enough  to  render 
them  some  assistance.” 

“Yes,  yes,  let’s  get  to  ’em  some  way,”  assented  Joe.  “I  am 
willing  to  charge  a  band  of  one  hundred,  if  necessary,  to  do 
my  folks  any  good.” 

Ralph  again  led  the  way  through  the  bushes,  this  time  tak¬ 
ing  extraordinary  precautions  to  avoid  being  seen  by  any  of 
the  redskins. 

Of  course  they  had  to  move  slowly  on  account  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  to  prevent  discovery.  But  they  gradually 
drew  near  enough  to  discover  that  a  band  of  half  a  hundred 
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Mingo  warriors  were  besieging  a  hastily  constructed  block¬ 
house. 

“They  must  be  your  folks,  Joe,”  whispered  Ralph,  as  he  took 
In  the  situation,  "as  the  blockhouse  is  not  yet  finished.” 

"I  think  so,  too,”  returned  Joe. 

“How  many  rifles  were  there  in  the  party  when  you  left 
them?” 

“Thirteen;  there  are  twelve  now,  if  no  others  have  been 
killed  or  captured.” 

“We  two  will  make  fourteen.  It  will  take  more  than  fifty 
redskins  to  capture  a  blockhouse  defended  by  so  many  rifles.” 
“But  how  can  we  get  to  them?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet,  but  we  must  do  it  some  way.” 

"Yes,  so  we  must.  If  we  were  to  open  fire  on  ’em  in  the 
rear,  maybe  they’d  take  to  their  heels.” 

"That  would  be  dangerous,  for  they  might  turn  on  us  and 
gobble  us  up  before  we  could  get  any  assistance  from  the 
blockhouse.” 

“Then  let’s  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  blockhouse  and 
come  up  to  it  from  that  side.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.  Come  on.” 

They  made  quite  a  wide  detour,  and  managed  to  get  up  in 
the  rear  of  the  blockhouse. 

There  they  waited  till  the  redskins  made  another  assault  on 
the  little  fort,  which  they  soon  did. 

The  fierce  struggle  did  not  last  over  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  the  assailants  retired,  sullen,  baffled,  but  not  conquered. 
As  they  retreated  Ralph  sprang  up  and  said  to  Joe: 

“Come  on.  Now  is  our  time!  ” 

They  made  a  rush  for  the  blockhouse,  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  within  by  shooting  off  their  rifles. 

The  moment  they  were  discovered  they  were  greeted  with 
shouts  of  joy  by  those  in  the  blockhouse. 

They  both  returned  their  shouts  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
door  of  the  blockhouse,  which  was  promptly  opened  to  receive 
them. 

Old  Captain  Saunders,  the  father  of  Joe  and  Sarah,  re¬ 
ceived  his  son  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

“My  son!  My  son!”  he  cried.  “God  be  thanked,  you  are 
safe! ” 

“Yes,  father,  and  Sarah,  too,”  the  boy  replied. 

On  hearing  that  the  anxious  mother  gave  way  to  a  dead 
swoon  from  excess  of  joy. 

Everybody  in  the  blockhouse  hugged  the  two  boys  for  very 
joy  over  their  arrival  and  the  good  news  they  brought. 

The  emigrants  had  landed  there  and  proceeded  to  build  a 
blockhouse  for  defense,  and  had  half  finished  it  when  the 
Mingo  band  had  attacked  them. 

The  walls  were  up,  but  the  roof  had  not  even  been  begun. 
They  had  stopped  work  to  fight,  and  how  well  they  had  fought 
was  known  by  the  number  of  dead  warriors  lying  round  the- 
place. 

“They  are  not  so  very  strong  in  numbers,”  said  Ralph.  “If 
we  go  out  after  them,  after  they  make  another  attack,  we  can 
scatter  them  like  leaves  before  the  wind.” 

It  was  decided  to  do  that.  But  the  wily  savages,  seeing  that 
they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  logs  of  the  blockhouse 
with  their  arrows  and  tomahawks,  did  not  care  to  make  an¬ 
other  assault.  But  they  conceived  a  plan  that  was  destined  to 
give  the  whites  no  little  worry. 

They  saw  that  there  was  no  roof  on  the  blockhouse,  so  they 
resolved  to  shoot  arrows  high  up  in  the  air,  so  they  would 
fall  inside  the  blockhouse. 

Not  until  several  arrows  had  thus  fallpn  in  the  blockhouso 
did  the  whites  suspect  their  change  of  tactics. 

“This  won’t  do,”  said  old  Captain  Saunders,  ns  the  arrows 
descended  in  the  midst  of  the.  women  and  children.  “We  must 
go  out  uud  drive  'em  uway,  or  they  will  kill  some  of  us.” 
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They  accordingly  made  a  charge,  and  for  a  few  minutes  it 
looked  as  though  the  redskins  would  meet  them  face  to  face 
and  fight  it  out  hand  to  hand. 

But  the  whites  gave  them  a  volley  as  they  charged,  laying 
out  seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  use  their 
rifles  as  clubs. 

That  was  more  than  they  could  stand,  and  they  broke  and 
fled,  leaving  two  w-ounded  whites  behind  them.  The  victoi-3 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of  joy,  and  their  tw-o 
wounded  comrades  were  tenderly  cared  for. 

The  Mingoes  were  too  ■  much  demoralised  to  continue  the 
siege.  They  had  lost  nearly  half  of  their  band,  and  that  was 
worse  than  any  loss  they  had  ever  before  sustained. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  that  when  he  is  defeated  td 
the  extent  of  demoralization  there  is  no  more  fight  in  him. 
One  man  of  the  victors’  side  can  then  attack  them  with  im¬ 
punity.,  They  simply  howl  dismally  and  continue  to  retreat. 

Having  driven  the  enemy  away  and  won  the  fight,  the  jubi¬ 
lant  settlers  were  disposed  to  settle  down  to  the  work  of  fin¬ 
ishing  the  blockhouse,  then  build  a  log  cabin  for  every  family 
in  the  party. 

“Better  move  up  to  Licking  River  settlement,  or  Boones- 
borough,”  suggested  Ralph.  "Boonesborough  is  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  herself  against  a  thousand  redskins.  We  can 
get  canoes  and  row  all  the  way  up  there,  and  our  folks  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  you.” 

They  discussed  the  matter  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  decided  to  go,  if  they  could  get  the  canoes. 

"We  can  get  the  canoes,”  said  Ralph,  “by  taking  them  from 
the  redskins.  The  river  is  not  ten  paces  away  from  the  block¬ 
house.  ” 

“But  where  are  the  canoes?” 

“On  the  river.” 

“Where  on  the  river?” 

“All  along  the  banks,  where  hunting  parties  leave  them  till 
they  are  ready  to  go  home.  We  can  help  ourselves  to  as  many 
as  we  want,  and  they’ll  think  some  other  redskins  got  ’em.” 

That  was  plain  enough,  and  that  very  day  Ralph, ‘Joe  and 
two  others  went  out  to  seA’ch  the  river  banks  for  canoes. 

The  search  extended  into  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  found  seven  big  ones  in  a  batch,  and  proceeded  to  appro¬ 
priate  them.  But  they  had  scarcely  started  with  them  ere  they 
were  hailed,  a  voice  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  saying: 

“Send  a  canoe  over,  quick,  an’  save  a  white  man's  scalp.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PERILOUS  RESCUE — TIIE  CAXOES. 

“That’s  a  white  man  hard  pushed,”  said  one  of  the  men  in 
the  canoes. 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “and  we  must  lend  him  assistance.” 

"Of  course,"  put  in  Ralph.  "We  can't  say  ‘no’  to  a  man 
when  the  redskins  are  after  him.” 

“Row  over  and  take  him  into  yours,  Harold,”  said  one  of 
the  men  to  the  one  in  the  forward  canoe.  “We’ll  wait  for  you 
but  in  the  river.” 

The  man  did  not  need  to  be  told  the  second  time.  His  rifle 
was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  ready  for  use.  He  seized 
a  paddle  and  proceeded  to  row  across  the  river,  sending  the 
light  craft  going  at  a  tremendous  speed  over  the  water. 

Ralph  and  the  others  sat  in  the  canoes  and  watched  their 
comrade  paddling  with  all  his  might.  They  also  noticed  that 
the  man  was  uneasy,  looking  back  behind  him,  as  ft  fearful 
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'  that  ihe  redskins  would  get  to  him  before  the  man  in  the 
canoe  would. 

Suddenly  they  saw  several  arrows  come  whistling  through 
the  air  toward  the  canoe. 

“They  may  both  be  lost!”  cried  Joe,  who  was  very  nervous 
over-  the  situation. 

“I  don’t  think  they  will,”  said  Ralph,  who  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  “There!  He  has  reached  the  bank,  and  the 
stranger  has  clubbed  an  Indian  with  his  rifle.” 

“They  are  both  in  a  fight!” 

"No,  they  are  in  the  canoe  now!  Whoop!  They  are  row¬ 
ing  away!  ” 

"But  look  at  the  arrows!  They  fly  thick  and  fast.” 

Ralph  was  almost  out  of  rifle-shot  range,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  snatch  up  his  rifle  and  draw  a  bead 
on  one  of  them. 

To  his  surprise,  the  redskin  was  hit  in  the  leg,  as  he  was 
seen  to  limp  away  out  of  sight. 

In  a  few  moments  the  canoe  was  out  of  range  of  the  arrows 
and  making  fast  time  toward  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

When  the  two  men  reached  the  others  they  were  warmly 
welcomed.  * 

But  both  were  wounded. 

Arrows  had  made  flesh  wounds  on  both,  painful,  but  not 
serious. 

They  did  not  seem  to  mind  it,  though,  so  glad  were  they  that 
they  were  not  worse  hurt. 

“My  name  is  Miller,”  said  the  stranger.  “My  comrade  was 
John  Gale.  He  was  killed*yesterday  by  the  Mingoes,  and  they 
have  pursued  me  ever  since.  Had  you  been  five  minutes  later 
I  would  have  lost  my  scalp,  for  I  could  not  have  gotten  away 
from  them.  All  my  ammunition  has  been  used  up.  I  could 
not  have  defended  myself  against  so  many.” 

The  redskins  ran  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and 
yelled  like  demons,  shooting  arrows  at  them  whenever  they 
thought  there  was  a  chance  to  hit  them. 

But  the  arrows  did  not  reach  them.  They  fell  short  every 
time,  for  the  canoes  were  much  nearer  the  south  side. 

“If  any  redskins  attack  us  on  this  side  we’ll  be  in  a  bad  fix,” 
said  one  of  the  two  wounded  men. 

“WThere  are  we  going?”  Miller  asked,  looking  apprehensively 
at  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

“To  a  blockhouse  below  here,”  replied  Joe. 

“A  blockhouse!  Heaven  knows  I  have  prayed  for  the  sight 
of  one  for  the  last  two  days.  I  have  been  run  to  death  by 
the  pesky  wretches  with  no  chance  to  stand  and  defend  my¬ 
self.”  '  • 

“Here’s  powder  and  lead,”  said  Ralph.  “Load  your  rifle  and 
be  ready  to  use  it  if  necessary.” 

He  quickly  reloaded  his  weapon,  and  then  seemed  to  feel 
much  better,  for  he  glanced  at  the  river  bank  as  if  wishing  to 
see  a  redskin  to  shoot  at. 

But  night  came  on,  and  no  sign  of  Indians  had  been  seen  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river. 

“We  must  not  land,”  said  Ralph;  “it  would  be  too  danger¬ 
ous.  We  can  do  without  supper,  and  I  think  we  can  reach 
the  blockhouse  by  midnight.  They  will  be  looking  for  us,  and 
have  a  light  burning  on  the  side  next  the  river  so  we  won’t 
go  past  it.” 

“Then  let’s  keep  right  on  down  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,” 
saifi  Miller.  “The  sooner  we  all  get  together  again  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  us.” 

The  stars  came  out  and  were  reflected  in  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  great  river;  but  they  kept  straight  on,  equi-distant  from 
both  banks,  and  made  no  more  noise  with  their  paddles  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  speed  of  the  canoes. 

By  add  b^  Miller  said: 


"I  ran  through  the  woods  all  night  without  food  or  rest.  I 
am  nearly  dead  for  a  little  sleep.  Just  let  me - ” 

“Lie  right  down  in  your  canoe  and  go  to  sleep,”  said  the 
man  who  had  been  wounded  in  rescuing  him. 

He  laid  down,  and  his  canoe  was  taken  in  tow  by  one  of  the 
others.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  sleeping  soundly,  as 
though  no  danger  had  ever  menaced  hipi- 

About  midnight,  they  saw  the  signal  light  on  the  block¬ 
house,  and  paddled  up  to  it  without  any  hesitation,  and  gave 
a  whistle,  which  was  soon  answered  back. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  party  of  settlers  came  down  to  the 
river  bank  and  greeted  them.  > 

“Seven  canoes,”  said  Captain  Saunders.  “Five  would  have 
been  enough,  but  the  more  the  better.” 

“Yes;  we  found  the  seven  together,”  said  Joe,  “and  we 
thought  we  had  better  take  all  to  prevent  pursuit.” 

“That  was  wise.  We  must  take  them  all  up  to  the  block¬ 
house  and  keep  them  there  till  we  are  ready  to  go.”  / 

The  seven  canoes  were  accordingly  taken  from  the  water  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  carried  up  to  the  blockhouse  so 
that  they  would  be  safe  even  against  their  owners. 

Miller  was  welcomed  to  their  party,  and  he  in  turn  said  that 
since  his  comrade  had  been  killed  he  would  cast  his  lot  with 
theirs,  and  go  with  them  up  to  Boonesborough,  on  Kentucky 
river. 

They  were  all  given  a  hearty  meal  of  broiled  venison,  and 
then  laid  down  to  sleep  again. 

When  they  awoke  the  next  morning  it  was  to  find  that  a 
band  of  Pawnee  Indians  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
blockhouse. 

“We  can’t  leave  here  to-day,”  said  Captain  Saunders,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  sadly.  “There’s  a  big  band  of  them,  and  we’ll 
have  to  fight  ’em  two  or  three  days  before  we  can  get  rid  of 
them.  ” 

“Well,  as  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,”  said  Ralph,  “the  soon¬ 
er  we  get  at  it  the  better.  Let  every  man  draw  a  sure  bead  on 
his  man  before  pulling  trigger.” 

“Yes,  but  we  don’t  want  to  open  the  fight  ourselves.  We 
want  all  the  blame  to  rest  on  them.” 

“They  won’t  ever  stop  to  ask  who  was  in  the  wrong.  We 
are  white — that  is  wrong  in  their  eyes.  That’s  enough  for  us 
to  know.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,  but  I  would  like  to  have  them  do  something 
before  we  fire  on  them,”  said  the  old  man,  who  was  as  cautious 
as  he  was  brave. 

“Well,  we  won’t  have  to  wait  long,”  said  Joe.  “Here  comes 
a  redskin  to  summon  us  to  surrender.” 

“Well,  he’ll  get  no  surrender  here,”  said  the  old  man. 

The  Indian  came  up  to  within  good  speaking  distance  of  the 
blockhouse,  and  spoke  in  his  native  tongue. 

“What  does  he  say?”  Saunders  asked,  looking  around  at 
those  about  him. 

Miller  spoke  up,  and  said  that  he  was  demanding  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  blockhouse. 

“Do  you  understand  his  tongue?” 

“Yes — enough  to  get  at  his  meaning,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  tell  him  that  we  never  surrender.” 

Miller  did  undertake  to  tell  him,  but  made  such  a  jumble  of 
it  that  the  redskin  did  not  understand  it. 

“Let  me  tell  him,”  said  Ralph.  “I  think  he  can  understand 
me  better,”  and  then  he  spoke  of  a  time  he  heard  the  Pawnee 
tongue  every  day. 

“Well,  tell  him  that  while  we  want  peace  and  the  right  to 
dwell  here  in  friendship  with  the  red  man,  we  won’t  do  any 
surrendering  to  anybody.” 

Ralph  then  repeated  his  words  to  the  redskin  in  as  good 
Pawnee  as  the  Indian  used. 
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The  Indian  was  about  to  turn  away  to  go  to  his  chief,  when 
Ralph  called  out  to  him: 

“Who  is  your  chief?” 

“Gray  Eagle,”  was  the  reply. 

Ralph  started  and  said: 

“There  will  not  be  any  fighting.  Gray  Eagle  is  my  friend. 
I'll  go  out  and  see  him,”  and  ere  anyone  could  interfere  tc 
prevent  he  ran  to  the  door  under  the  blockhouse  and  opened  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

« 

\ 

THE  GRATITUDE  OF  GRAY  EAGLE. 

Captain  Saunders  was  very  much  worried  about  the  hasty 
exit  of  the  young  scout  from  the  blockhouse. 

“He  is  foolish  to  run  such  a  dangerous  risk,”  he  said,  as  he 
saw  the  youth  dvertake  the  Indian  and  march  boldly  back  to 
the  Indian  camp  with  him.  , 

“He  knows  Gray  Eagle  and  the  chief  knows  him,”  said  Joe. 
“Ralph’s  father  once  saved  Gray  Eagle’s  life,  and  the  chief 
has  sworn  to  be  the  friend  of  him  and  his  all  the  days  of  his 
life.” 

“But  that  does  not  include  us,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head. 

“Wait  and  see,”  returned  Joe.  “It  included  me  the  other 
night.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  put  in  Miller.  “Whatever  is  asked  for  by  the 
friend  under  such  circumstances  is  always* granted.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  the  old  captain,  who  did  not  want  to  do 
any  more  fighting  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Ralph  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Pawnee  chief, 
who  appeared  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  him  so  far  down  the 
river. 

“The  great  chief  of  the  Pawnees  is  everywhere,”  said  Ralph, 
as  he  greeted  Gray  Eagle. 

“Ugh! — Little  Fox  is  everywhere,  too,”  replied  the  chief, 
looking  keenly  at  him. 

That  was  the  first  time  Ralph  had  heard  himself  designated 
by  any  name  in  the  Indian  vocabulary.  It  was  not  displeasing 
to  him,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  complimentary  to  him  by  the 
chief. 

“The  eagle  soars  to  the  sky  and  looks  the  sun  in  the  face,” 
said  the  young  scout.  “But  the  fox  remaifis  on  the  ground  and 
never  dares  look  up  at.  him.” 

“Ugh!  Little  Fox  has  a  cunning  tongue,  but  it  is  not  crook¬ 
ed.”  ' 

“No.  The  son  of  the  friend  of  Gray  Eagle  has  no  crooked 
tongue.  He  speaks  the  truth.  He  says  to  Gray  Eagle  that  his 
friends  in  the  blockhouse  want  to  go  to  Boonesborough,  where 
his  father  lives,  and  he  has  come  to  ask  that  the  great  chief 
will  grant  them  permission  to  do  so.” 

“The  chief  of  the  Pawnees  will  not  stop  the  palefaces  from 
going.  He  would  have  them  all  go  back  to  the  East,  whence 
they  came.” 

“Gray  Eagle  is  as  wise  as  he  is  great,”  said  Ralph.  “I  thank 
him  in  the  name  of  all  the  white  people  in  the  world.  He  will 
lead  his  people  to  victory,  and  they  shall  triumph  over  their 
enemies.” 

Ralph  then  hastened  back  to  t«ll  those  in  the  fort  of  the 
good  luck  he  had  had  with  the  chief  of  the  tribe. 

"What  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  you,”  exclaimed  Miller. 

"Say  rather  to  my  father,"  said  Ralph.  "He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  once  save  the  life  of  Gray  Eagle." 

“They  are  very  grateful,  sometimes,”  remarked  Miller,  “and 
yet  some  of  them  are  as  treacherous  as  snakes.” 

“So  I  have  heard,"  returned  Ralph.  “But  Gray  Eagle  has 


shown  that  he  is  very  grateful.  I  sometimes  think  that  white  1 
men  taught  them  all  the  cussedness  that  crops  out  in  them  so 
often.” 

“There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that.  But  .somehow  or 
another  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  white  peo¬ 
ple." 

“They  don’t  like  the  color,  I  reckon,”  said  Ralph. 

“They  are  going  away!”  cried  one  of  the  women  in  the 
blockhouse. 

“Yes,  they  are  leaving,”  said  Captain  Saunders. 

“Gray  Eagle  will  keep  his  word  with  me,”  said  Ralph.  “I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  trust  my  life  with  him  at  any  time.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  he  has  that  much  of  good  in  him,"  said 
Captain  Saunders.  “He  could  have  given  us  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  had  he  seen  proper  to  do  so.” 

“Yes,  the  Pawnees  are  good  fighters,  and  Gray  Eagle  knows 
how  to  make  war,  too.” 

Thus  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  the  settlers 
proceeded  to  make  preparations  to  embark  in  the  canoes  and 
row  upstream  till  they  struck  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river. 

They  would  then  have  no  trouble  in  finding  Boonesborough. 

While  the  men  wei^  packing  up  little  household  effects  to  be 
placed  in  the  canoes,  the  women  were  busy  cooking  venison 
meat  enough  to  last  all  the  way  through. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  all  went  down 
to  the  canoes,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  river,  and  em¬ 
barked. 

Ralph  and  Miller  went  along  with  them,  at  their  urgent 
invitation,  and  the  addition  of  two  more  expert  shots  to  their 
numbers  made  them  a  formidable  fo$  for  the  redskins  to 
tackle. 

But  when  night  came  on  and  the  stars  were  shining  as 
brightly  as  ever,  they  met  a  party  of  Mingo  hunters  in  canoes. 

The  women  were  almost  panic-stricken  as  the  almost  black 
warriors  paddled  up  alongside  of  their  canoes  and  spoke  in 
their  native  tongue  to  them. 

Ralph  and  Miller  were  the  only  two  of  the  whites  who  un¬ 
derstood  what  they  said. 

“We  are  white  people  going  to  join  our  friends  at  Boones¬ 
borough,”  said  Ralph.  “The  Mingo  warriors  are  great  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  we  hope  they  will  find  plenty  of  game  in  the  forest." 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  chief.  “Paleface  boy’s  tongue  is  crook¬ 
ed.” 

“The  chief  of  the  Mingoes  is  a  liar,”  said  Ralph,  “when  he 
says  my  tongue  is  crooked.  My  tongue  is  always  straight." 

“Ugh!  The  boy  talks  like  the  chief  of  his  people." 

-  “My  chief  is  a  great  warrior,,”  said  Ralph,  “but  he  has  not 
learned  to  speak  the  tongue  of  the  red  man.  Nor  has  the  red 
man  learned  to  spealf  as  he  does.” 

The  redskins  had  counted  noses,  and  found  that  the  fighting 
force  of  the  whites  equaled  theirs,  with  arms  that  used  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  to  kill  the  red  man,  hence  they  decided  to 
make  no  hostile  demonstration  against  them. 

Ralph  and  Captain  Saunders  were  both  quick  to  see  that 
the  red  rascals  were  actually  afraid  to  undertake  any  hostile 
movement  against  them. 

But  they  kept  close  up  alongside  the  canoes  of  the  whites _ 

as  if  determined  to  follow  them  till  they  got  a  chance  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  if  possible.  The  whites,  however,  were  not  to  be 
deceived  by  anything  they  did,  for  they  put  no  trust  in  them 
whatever. 

By  and  by  Captain  Saunders  made  up  their  course,  and  the 
settlers  agreed  to  it  that  they  were  not  wanted  as  escorts,  and 
Ralph  was  told  to  so  inform  them. 

The  chief  merely  grunted  when  he  was  told,  and  kept  right 
on. 

“They  mean  to  keep  up  with  us  till  they  get  ^chance  to 
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catch  us  unawares,”  said  Captain  Saunders.  “They  must  leave 
us,  or  we'll  have  a  tight.  Tell  ’em  so,  Ralph.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SCENES  OF  A  NIGHT. 

The  words  had  scarcely  fallen  from  Ralph’s  lips  ere  the 
chief  gave  a  defiant  whoop  and  attempted  to  use  his  bow  and 
arrowr. 

But  every  white  man  in  the  canoes  had  his  rifle  lying  right 
where  he  could  drop  his  paddle  and  pick  it  up. 

The  echoes  had  not  finished  repeating  the  yell  of  the  Mingo 
chief  ere  they  had  the  reports  of  fourteen  rifles  to  play  on, 
followed  a  moment  or  two  later  by  a  few  death  yells. 

It  was  done  quickly  and  well. 

Every  rifle  brought  down  his  man,  and  only  the  chief  was 
unhurt. 

No  one  had  shot  at  him,  it  seemed,  and  he  sat  there  like 
one  stupefied,  gazing  on  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  his  little 
band. 

*  * 

“Ugh!  v Mingo  warriors  all  killed.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph,  “and  they  are  killed  because  their  chief 
is  a  fool.  Had  he  gone  away  with  his  warriors  they  would 
have  been  alive.  They  will  sing  their  death  songs  now.” 

The  Mingo  chief  was  too  much  amazed  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  think  of  making  any  reply  to  what  Ralph  had  said. 

He  had  lost  his  entire  party  of  warriors,  and  yet  not  a  blow 
had  been  struck  in  return. 

In  all  his  life  as  a  warrior  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before. 

Several  of  his  warriors  began  to  sing  their  death  songs. 

Some  had  been  slain  so  suddenly  that  they  had  no  time  to 
sing. 

The  chief  let  his  canoe  drift  back  behind,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  was  lost  to  view  in  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

“Oh,  it’s  terrible!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  women,  with  a 
shudder. 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph.  “But  they  would  have  It  so.  They  never 
learn  anything  from  experience.” 

“Sometimes  they  do,”  said  Miller.  “That  young  chief  has 
learned  a  lesson  which  he  will  not  soon  forget.” 

“He  will  gather  up  all  the  warriors  he  can  and  do  his  best  to 
avenge  the  terrible  loss  he  sustained  to-night,”  remarked 
Ralph.  “He  will  have  but  one  thought,  one  idea,  and  that  is 
revenge.  ” 

“I  hope  we  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  letting  him  go,”  re¬ 
marked  Captain  Saunders. 

“I  am  sure  we  did,”  said  Ralph,  very  firmly. 

“Well,  I  hope  we  won’t  have  cause  to  regret  it” 

“So  do  1,  but  we  will,  nevertheless.” 

Ralph  was  young,  but  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
Indian  which  the  older  ones  had  not. 

All  through  the  night  the  men  in  the  seven  canoes  paddled 
against  the  current,  while  the  women  and  children  slept. 

When  morning  came  they  breakfasted  on  the  cold  provi¬ 
sions  they  had  brought  with  them,  rather  than  land  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  surprised  and  captured  on  land. 

But  they  were  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  soon  being  In 
a  settlement  where  their  friends  would  be  strong  enough  to 
protect  them  against  all  the  tribes. 

The  day  wax  one  of  summer  loveliness,  and  the  women  and 
children  enjoydd  it  very  much. 

Only  once  did  they  see  any  Indians,  and  they  were  so  few 
in  numbers  that  they  did  not  dare  make  any  show  of  hostility. 
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When  night  came  again  some  of  the  women  began  to  won¬ 
der  how  much  farther  they  would  have  to  go. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mighty  long  way  up  fio  Boonesbor- 
ough,”  said  one  of  the  women. 

“It  is  farther  by  water  than  through  the  woods,”  said  Ralph. 
“I  think  we  can  reach  there  to-night,  though.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  a  very  tired  mother. 

During  the  night  a  campfire  was  seen  on  the  south  bank  of 

the  river,  and  a  party  of  Indians  seated  around  it.  On  a  log 

# 

sat  a  young  white  girl,  evidently  a  captive. 

“Save  her!”  whispered  the  women  to  the  men,  and  Ralph 
vowed  that  he  would  do  it  alone  if  the  others  would  not  help 
him. 

“There’s  not  a  dozen  warriors  there,”  he  said,  “and  here  are 
fourteen  of  us.  Give  me  seven  men  and  two  canoes  and  we’ll 
soon  biting  her  away  with  us.” 

They  were  so  far  out  on  the  water  that  their  whispering 
could  not  be  heard  by  the  Indians  around  the  campfire. 

The  seven  men  voluntered  to  go  in  two  canoes,  and  the 
transfers  were  made  at  once. 

They  rowed  quietly  into  the  south  bank  below  the  camp, 
and  landed. 

Creeping  through  the  bushes  toward  the  campfire  the  eight 
men  grasped  their  rifles  in  readiness  to  fire  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

When  within  forty  yards  of  the  unsuspecting  redskins  they 
rose  up,  took  deliberate  aim  at  them,  and  fired. 

Eight  redskins  toppled  over,  some  of  them  into  the  fire,  and 
the  other  five — there  were  thirteen  in  all — sprang  to  their 
feet,  arms  in  hand,  and  yelled  defiance  to  their  unseen  foes. 

With  a  yell  three-  of  the  whites  rushed  forward  to  engage  the 
five  in  combat. 

Had  more  rushed  forward  the  redskins  would  have  taken  to 
their  heels. 

But  seeing  only  three  men  coming  the  five  redskins  drew 
their  tomahawks  and  met  them  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 

Thus  engaged  they  did  not  see  the  other  five  whites  rush  iu 
upon  them. 

In  a  very  few  moments  the  five  redskins  were  lying  on  the 
ground. 

“Ralph!”  cried  the  female  captive,  looking  up  at  the  young 
scout  who  had  led  the  attack  on  the  camp. 

“Mary!”  gasped  Ralph,  utterly  dumfounded  at  finding  her 
to  be  his  own  sweetheart — Mary  Emmet.  “How  came  you 
here?” 

They  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  for  a  minute  or  so 
naught  but  the  most  endearing  expressions  were  heard. 

But  by  and  by  they  recovered  from  the  transport  of  a  first 
recognition,  and  then  she  told  how,  when  she  had  wandered 
down  on  the  river  bank  two  days  before,  and  had  been  seized 
and  borne  away  by  three  Miami  warriors  who  had  been 
prowling  about  in  the  woods  around  Boonesborough  without 
being  seen. 

“Oh,  I  prayed  that  you  might  find  me  before  they  took  me 
to  their  village,"  she  said.  “There’s  another  party  of  them 
prowling  about  in  the  woods  around  the  town  seeking  to  cap¬ 
ture  other  girls.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  if  we  can’t  dispose  of  them  as  we  did  these,* 
said  Captain  Saunders.  “Gather  up  anything  of  value  they 
have  and  bring  them  along.” 

They  took  up  the  weapons  of  the  dead  warriors  and  brought 
them  away  with  them. 

When  they  joined  the  other  canoes  out  in  the  river  the  wo¬ 
men  received  Mary  with  open  arms  and  tears  of  joy. 

Suddenly  a  sound  on  the  river  below  them  attracted  their 
attention,  and,  listening,  found  that  they  wene  being  pursued 
by  other  canoes. 
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"Now  pull  for  your  lives,  men!”  said  Captain  Saunders. 
“Pull  for  your  lives!” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SAFE  AT  LAST. 

Never  did  men  use  the  paddles  with  such  vigor  as  did  those 
in  the  seven  birch  canoes  on  that  eventful  night,  for  behind 
them  was  a  relentless  foe  bent  on  their'  destruction. 

They  were  men  who  did  not  fear  to  meet  any  foe  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  but  on  this  occasion  they  wished  to  avoid  a 
fight  on  account  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  canoes. 

No  matter  ho\\  the  fight  should  end,  some  of  the  women  and 
children  would  be  sure  to  be  hurt,  if  not  killed,  and  that  was 
what  Captain  Saunders  and  his  brave  comrades  wanted  to 
avoid,  if  possible. 

“Pull  hard  an’  steady,  men!”  he  said  in  undertones  that 
were  both  fearless  and  cool,  “and  you  women  must  keep  the 
children  as  quiet  as  you  can.  We  may  be  able  to  get  away 
from  ’em  yet.” 

It  was  too  dark  for  them  to  see  the  pursuing  canoes,  but 
they  could  hear  the  measured  strokes  of  the  paddles  very 
plainly,  showing  that  they  were  not  very  far  away. 

Suddenly  an  arrow  whizzed  past  one  of  the  canoes,  and  went 
swish  into  the  water  beyond  them. 

“They  are  beginning  to  shoot  arrows  at  us,”  said  one  of  the 
men. 

“Yes,”  said  Saunders.  “In  a  few  minutes  more  they  will 
sight  us,  and  then  we’ll  get  a  whole  shower  of  arrows.  Turn 
into  the  right  bank  there,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
they  cannot  see  us.  We  can  see  them  as  they  come  by  us, 
though,  and  give  ’em  a  volley  that  may  be  all  they  might 
want.  ” 

They  turned  toward  the  bank  and  glided  swiftly  under  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  trees,  where  they  could  not  see  each 
other. 

But  out  in  the  starlight  on  the  water  they  could  see  four 
canoes  filled  with  dark  forms  paddling  up  the  stream,  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  away  from  them. 

“Let  ’em  have  it,  boys!”  said  Captain  Saunders,  and  the 
next  moment  fourteen  rifles  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

By  a  strange  fatality  nearly  every  shot  took  effect,  as  seven 
Indians  were  killed  outright,  four  too  badly  wounded  to  be  of 
any  further  service,  and  two  more  slightly  wounded. 

The  redskins  were  appalled  at  the  terrible  execution  of  the 
volley,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  did  not  make  any  response 
to  it. 

Then  a  terrific  yell  arose  from  them,  and  a  shower  of  ar¬ 
rows  came. 

But  the  arrows  went  over  the  heads  of  the  whites  and 
swished  through  the  trees. 

“Give  ’em  the  pistols!  ”  said  Saunders,  and  every  pistol  in 
the  party  blazed  forth,  eleven  in  number. 

That  was  more  than  the  redskins  could  stand.  They  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  cries,  and  immediately  pulled  away 
for  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

“That  settles  ’em!”  said  Ralph,  who  knew  from  the  nature 
of  their  yells  that  they  had  gotten  all  they  wanted. 

“Yes,”  said  Captain  Saunders,  “we  had  better  go  on  up  the 
river  now'.  We  can’t  be  very  far  away  from  Boonesborough, 
surely.  ” 

"No,”  said  Ralph,  “we  are  almost  there,  I  am  sure,  though  I 
have  never  been  far  down  the  river.” 

They  glided  out  into  the  stream  and  resumed  their  trip. 

But  ere  they  had  gone  fifty  rods  one  of  the  men  felt  some¬ 


thing  dart  so  closely  beside  his  face  that  he  dodged  back  and 
exclaimed: 

“That  must  have  been  an  arrow!” 

“What  was  it?”  another  asked,  in  low  tones. 

“I  felt  something  like  a  bird’s  wing  sweep  past  my  face.” 

“Which  way  did  it  come?”  Ralph  asked. 

“From  over  thar  whar  they  went.” 

“Then  it  was  an  arrow,”  said  Captain  Saunders.  “We  must 
keep  as  far  over  on  this  side  as  we  can,  and  paddle  with  all 
our  might.  We’ll  have  to  take  the  chances  on  not  being  hit.” 

Hugging  close  to  the  river  bank,  they  paddled  upstream 
with  steady  strokes  till  they  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  redskins  to  follow  them  so  far  in  the  woods  and  keep  them 
in  sight  at  the  same  time. 

At  last  Ralph  sung  out: 

“Here  we  are!  This  is  Boonesborough.  I  know  the  place, 
even  dark  as  it  is.” 

“Thank  God!”  exclaimed  every  woman  in  the  canoes. 

“Who  goes  there?”  came  in  gruff  tones  from  the  river  bank. 

“It’s  me — Ralph — with  Joe  Saunders’  people,”  replied  Ralph, 
whereupon  the  man  who  was  guarding  the  river  front  remark¬ 
ed: 

“Glad  to  see  you.  Make  as  little  noise  as  you  can,  as  the 
woods  around  are  full  of  redskins.” 

“The  river  has  been  full  of  ’em  all  night,  too,’.’  said  one  of 
the  women,  the  first  to  land. 

The  sentinel  gave  a  signal  whistle,  which  soon  brought  a 
dozen  men  to  his,  side.  They  were  told  of  the  arrival  of  the 
newcomers,  and  they  were  overjoyed  at' this  addition  to  their 
numerical  strength. 

The  women  and  children  were  promptly  assisted  into  the 
cabins,  and  then  the  men  went  to  work  to  guard  against  a 
night  attack  by  the  Indians. 

“They  have  been  prowling  around  the  settlement  for  two 
days,”  said  one  of  the  settlers,  “trying  to  get  a  chance  to 
attack  us.  They  carried  off  a  young  girl  the  other  day,  and  a 
party  of  our  boys  is  now  on  their  trail.” 

“Who  did  they  carry  off?”  Ralph  asked. 

“Mary  Emmet,”  was  the  reply,  “and  wTe  know  how  it  will 
hurt  you,  Ralph,  my  boy,  but  we  hope - ” 

“My  Mary  is  here  with  us,”  replied  Ralph,  interrupting  him. 
“We  rescued  her  from  her  captors  and  killed  everyone  of  ’em.” 

Mary  had  not  been  recognized  in  the  dark  by  her  friends, 
but  the  moment  they  heard  Ralph’s  story  of  her  rescue  the 
man  nearest  to  him  sung  out:. 

“Mary  Emmet  is  hyer!  ” 

A  cry  of  joy  Went  up  from  those  wTho  heard  him,  and  a  rush 
was  made  to  see  her. 

“Where  is  my  child?  Mary— my  Mary!”  cried  her  mother, 
running  wildly  about  in  the  dark. 

“Here,  mother!”  called  Mary,  and  the  next  moment  mother 
and  daughter  were  locked  in  each  other’s  arms.  * 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  daybreak  when  they  landed,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  gray  dawn  began  to  appear. 

The  men  did  not  relax  their  vigilance  as  against  the  Txf- 
dians,  but  kept  such  a  strong  force  of  pickets  out  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  them  to  effect  a  surprise. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  redskins  withdrew  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  were  not  seen  any  more  that  day. 

They  found  out  that  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  whites  were  stronger  than  before  they  first  made  the  at¬ 
tack.  No  wonder  they  withdrew,  for  during  the  three  days 
they  had  besieged  the  place  they  had  lost  about  .sixty  warriors, 
whilst  but  three  whites  had  been  killed.  Still,  the  death  of  the 
three  men  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  entire  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

“WE  SURRENDER.” 

The  young  scout  was  the  hero  of  the  day  when  Joe  Saunders 
told  how  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  little  party  of  settlers 
down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  hunter,  Miller, 
was  unstinted  in  his  praises,  and  Ralph  had  to  take  a  walk 
with  Mary  to  escape  the  sound  of  the  good  things  that  were 
said  about  him  in  his  hearing. 

Mary  related  to  him  all  her  terrible  experience  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  she,  too,  gave  him  the  credit  of  her 
rescue. 

“We  all  owe,  I  am  sure,”  she  said,  “the  preservation  of  our 
lives  to  you.  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  carried  away  to 
the  Indian  villages  beyond  the  big  river,  and  that  would  have 
beeu  the  last  that  any  of  us  would  have  met  in  this  world.” 

“I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  chance  to  find  you,  Mary,”  he  said 
in  reply.  “I  would  have  died  but  what  I  should  have  brought 
you  away  from  those  wretches.” 

“I  know  you  would,  Ralph,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  grateful 
to  you.  How  could  I  be  otherwise?” 

They  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  when  they  heard  a 
shout  in  the  woods  that  startled  them. 

They  were  about  to  take  to  their  heels  when  they  both 
heard  their  names  called. 

“Ralph!  Mary!” 

“They  are  our  friends,”  said  Ralph,  coming  to  a  stop. 

They  were  immediately  joined  by  the  party  of  settlers  who 
had  gone  out  on  the  trail  of  the  band  which  had  carried  her 
away  captive. 

“You  have  got  back  home  safely,  Mary?”  cried  one  of  the 
men,  grhsping  her  hand. 

“Yes,  thanks  to  Ralph  and  his  friends.” 

“We  found  the  dead  redskins  who  had  you,”  said  another, 
“and  trailed  you  to  the  river.  That  puzzled  us  so  much  that 
we  gave  up  and  came  home.  We  can’t  follow  the  trail  of 
canoes,  you  know.” 

“No,  of  cours^not.  Oh,  how  grateful  I  feel  toward  every 
one  of  yOu.”  f 

“You  don’t  know  how  glad  we  all  are  to  see  you  back  again, 
Mary.”  *  . 

“You  don’t  know  how  glad  I  am  to  be  back  home  again,” 
she  returned. 

Ralph  then  told  the  story  of  her  rescue  as  they  marched 
back  into  the  village  with  them. 

The  party  had  met  one  band  and  had  a  skirmish  with  them, 
having  two  of  their  number  wounded  with  arrows.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  glad  enough  to  get  away  without  any  more  dam¬ 
age,  and  after  that  the  party  had  no  more  trouble. 

That  night  a  strong  picket  line  was  put  out  in  the  edge  of 
the  wToods  to  prevent  the  redskins  from  surprising  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  their  slumbers. 

But  the  enemy  did  not  appear,  and  morning  found  them  all 
happy  and  grateful  that  no  damage  had  been  done  1h rough 
the  night. 

The  quietness  of  the  savages,  however,  was  looked  upon 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  by  the  settlers. 

“They’re  up  to  some  trick,  I’ll  be  bound,”  said  one  of  the  old 
men.  “You  can’t  watch  ’em  too  close.” 

Ralph  and  Joe  volunteered  to  go  out  scouting  again,  but 
their  parents  objected  unless  they  went  with  a  party  well 
armed. 

There  are  too  many  redskins  in  the  woods  now,”  said  his 
father.  “Take  ten  men  and  you’ll  have  some  show  for  your 

lives.” 

“What  ten  men  will  go?"  Ralph  asked. 
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Ten  volunteers  responded  at  once. 

“Who’ll  be  your  leader?”  he  asked. 

“You!”  they  all  sung  out. 

“All  right.  We’ll  wait  and  start  to-morrow  morning,  as  we 
all  can’t  be  ready  at  once.” 

They  agreed  to  obey  him  in  everything,  and  on  the  morrow 
at  the  appointed  time  ten  men,  besides  Joe  Saunders,  marehed 
out  of  the  village  behind  him. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  ever  had  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  he  felt  as  proud  as  a  young  king  at  the  head  of 
an  army. 

About  noon  they  struck  a  trail  of  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
and  proceeded  to  follow  it  in  a  southerly  direction. 

“There’s  a  big  band  of  ’em,”  said  Ralph,  “and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  run  up  on  ’em  too  sudden.” 

“How  many  are  they?"  one  of  the  party  asked. 

“Half  a  hundred  or  more,”  replied  Ralph,  looking  at  the 
trail  again,  “and  maybe  seventy-five.  They  step  into  each 
other’s  tracks  as  they  go,  so  it’s  hard  to  tell  how  many  there 
are.  ”  / 

“We  must  look  out,  then,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “or  we 
might  get  into  a  bad  fix  with  ’em.” 

“Yes — they  are  some  miles  ahead  of  us,  though.” 

They  followed  the  trail  till  near  sunset,  and  then  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  band  had  divided,  and  one  went  west  whilst 
the  other  kept  straight. 

“They  are  making  for  the  settlement  below,”  said  Ralph, 
“and  may  reach  there  before  morning.” 

But  a  couple  of  miles  further  brought  them  to  a  large  spring 
where  the  redskins  had  stopped  and  gone  into  camp.  There 
were  about  thirty-five  of  them,  all  in  war-paint. 

The  little  band  of  whites  remained  concealed  in  the  bushes 
till  darkness  enabled  them  to  get  nearer  to  them,  and  then 
they  stopped  and  waited  for  developments. 

They  cooked  supper  and  ate  it,  little  dreaming  that  a  dozen 
palefaces  were  in  earshot  of  them,  listening  to  every  word  that 
wTas  said. 

Each  white  man  being  armed  with  a  rifle,  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  tomahawk,  Ralph  calculated  that  the  rifles  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  knock  over  twelve  at  the  first  volley,  and  then 
a  rush  forward  with  the  pistols  would  give  them  a 
advantage  that  would  make  very  short  work  of  the 
redskins. 

S’o  he  gave  the  signal,  and  down  went  ten  warriors  at  the 
first  volley, '  showing  that  four  whites  had  fired  at  two  red¬ 
skins. 

The  Indians  were  simply  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  and  awful  execution  of  the  volley. 

But  they  did  not  have  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  ere 
the  whites  made  a  rush  forward,  pistols  in  hand,  and  began 
dropping  them  right  and  left. 

With  yells  of  rage,  the  redskins  attempted  to  use  their  toma¬ 
hawks. 

That  was  just  what  Ralph  and  his  men  wanted,  for  it  kept 
them  within  the  light  of  the  campfire,  till  they  were  i pretty 
well  used  up  as  targets. 

Then,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  down,  the 
survivors  fled  into  the  woods,  uttering  howls  that  told  too 
well  there  was  no  more  fight  in  them. 

“That  ends  it,”  said  Ralph.  “They  have  got  enough.  They 
won’t  stop  till  they  get  back  to  the  north  side  of  t lie  big 
river.” 

“What  shall  we  do  with  these  wounded  ones?"  one  of  the 
men  asked,  looking  around  at  (lie  wounded  redskins  lying  on 
the  ground. 

“Most  of  them  will  die,  l  reckon,”  lie  replied. 
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“All  we  can  do  is  to  leave  ’em  here  and  let  ’em  take  the 
chances  of  some  of  their  people  finding  them.  We  had  better 
move  away  about  a  mile  and  camp.” 

They  moved  on  a  mile  or  so  further,  and  then  went  into 
camp.  There  were  too  many  dead  and  wounded  Indians  lying 
about  the  spring  for  them  to  think  of  camping  there. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  elated  over  the  vic¬ 
tory  they  had  won.  It  was  the  most  decisive  one  the  settlers 
had  won  so  far,  except  In  defending  blockhouses  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

“They  won’t  get  over  that  thrashing  in  a  long  time,”  re¬ 
marked  Joe  Saunders,  who  was  one  of  the  party. 

“No,  but  wye  have  to  meet  the  other  part  of  the  band  before 
we  get  back  home.” 

“Yes,  but  we  won’t  mind  that  if  we  can  catch  them  as  we 
did  this  one,”  said  one,  who  had  claimed  that  he  had  slain 
three  of  the  red  warriors  in  the  fight. 

They  put  out  guards  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  then  the  rest, 
wearied  from  marching  all  day,  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  about  daybreak  when  they  awoke,  and  all  of  them 
woke  up  at  the  same  time. 

They  heard  a  series  of  wild  yells,  and  on  springing  to  their 
feet  found  that  they  were  surrounded  by  nearly  two  hundred 
Miami  warriors. 

“We  are  surrounded!”  gasped  one  of  the  men.  “It  no  use 
to  fight  only  to  be  killed.” 

“Shall  we  surrender  and  be  roasted?”  another  asked. 

A  tall  Miami  warrior  came  forward  and  said: 

“The  Miami  warriors  take  the  palefaces  with  them.  Pale¬ 
face  fight  the  Miamis,  kill  ’em  all.” 

“The  Miamis  are  afraid  to  meet  the  palefaces  man  for  man,” 
retorted  Ralph,  who  could  speak  their  tongue  almost  as  well 
as  a  native. 

“The  young  paleface  has  a  crooked  tongue.  The  Miami  war¬ 
riors  are  not  afraid  of  him  or  his  people.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  RUN  FOR  LIFE. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  surrender.  Ralph  could 
see  that  plain  enough,  for  to  fight  would  be  but  to  invite  cer¬ 
tain  death,  but  he  did  not  do  so  till  the  warriors  closed  around 
the  little  band  ready  for  the  slaughter.  Then  he  spoke  up 
and  said:  * 

“Wo  will  surrender  and  return  to  our  homes,  and  let  the 
Miamis  go  their  way  in  peace.” 

“The  Miamis  are  not  fools,”  replied  the  chief  scornfully. 
“They  will  take  the  scalps  of  the  palefaces  if  they  fight.  If 
they  surrender  they  will  take  them  home  with  them.” 

“We  surrender.” 

And  they  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
hundred  jubilant  warriors. 


his  clenched  fist  that  broke  it  and  knocked  him  sprawling  on 
the  ground. 

That  was  a  mishap  that  caused  the  entire  band  to  burst  Into 
a  roar  of  laughter.  The  enraged  chief  rose  to  his  feet  and 
went  at  him  with  his  tomahawk. 

Ralph  was  unarmed,  but  he  was  not  going  to  stand  there 
unprotected  as  he  was  and  wait  to  be  cut  down.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it  end  then  and  there. 

He  sprang  forward,  downed  the  chief  again,  snatched  the 
tomahawk  from  his  hand,  and  split  his  head  with  it  ere  the 
amazed  warriors  knew  what  had  happened  to  him.  Then  a 
yell  arose,  and  in  a  flash  a  terrible  confusion  followed. 

“Break  away,”  he  sung  out  in  English  to  his  men,  and  the 
next  instant  he  darted  off  with  the  speed  of  a  deer. 

Ere  an  arrow  could  be  adjusted  to  a  bow  to  send  after  him, 
he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes. 

That  was  too  much  to  be  endured.  The  redskins  yelled  and 
whooped  and  darted  away  in  pursuit,  leaving  but  a  score  to 
stand  guard  over  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 

Away  he  sped  through  the  woods,  the  gray  dawn  scarcely 
giving  him  light  enough  to  see  the  trail. 

He  gained  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ere  they  struck  it,  and 
then  at  least  half  a  hundred  went  off  like  a  pack  of  hounds  on 
the  trail  of  a  fox. 

Ralph  was  a  good  runner  and  long-winded.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  to  run  for  now.  His  life  was  the  stake,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  his  comrades. 

“Oh,  if  I  could  throw  ’em  off  my  trail!”  he  groaned  as  ho 
ran.  “They  have  got  a  whole  day  to  follow  me,  and  I  can’t 
stop  a  single  moment.  They  are  good  runners,  too,  and  know 
all  about  dodging  through  the  woods.  Well,  I’ll  do  my  best  be¬ 
fore  I  give  in.” 

He  ran  with  cool  wisdom,  holding  himself  to  a  steady  pace 
that  would  enable  him  to  hold  out  all  day  if  he  had  to  run  so 
long.  \ 

By  and  by  he  heard  loud  yells  behind  him,  which  he  knew 
were  caused  by  the  finding  of  his  trail. 

“Now  they’ll  push  me  hard,”  he  said,  as  he  increased  his 
speed.  “They  are  hard  to  throw  off  when  they  once  get  on  a 
trail,  and  one  can’t  hide  his  trail  when  he  i^runhing  with  all 
his  might.” 

The  dense  growth  of  forest  prevented  them  from  getting 
sight  of  him.  But  they  knew  that  he  was  but  a  few  minutes 
ahead  of  them,  and  so  they  ran  and  yelled  at  every  step. 

Try  hard  as  he  would  he  did  not  seem  to  get  any  farther 
away  from  them.  Their  yells  sounded  to  him  as  though  they 
were  gaining  on  him  all  the  time. 

With  their  best  trailers  put  forward  to  lead,  the  redskins 
pushed  on  in  pursuit,  determined  that  the  daring  young  scout 
should  not  escape  them,  if  speed  and  perseverance  could  do 
anything  to  prevent. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  river.  There  was  no  dodging  there. 
He  plunged  in  and  swam  across. 

The  redskins  appeared  on  the  bank  just  as  he  reached  the 
other  side. 


“This  is  the  last  of  us,”  said  Joe  Saunders,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  experience  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mingoes  when  he  escaped  the  stake  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  Ralph. 

“Not  so,”  said  Ralph,  as  the  eager  warriors  crowded  around 
them  and  seized  their  arms.  “Don’t  let  'em  see  that  you  are 
in  the  least  bit  cast  down.  Something  will  turn  up  that’ll  give 
us  a  chance  yet.”  * 

‘Ugh!"  grunted  the  chief  of  the  band,  “paleface  talk  too 
much,”  and  he  gave  Ralph  a  slap  in  the  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Ralph  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  nose  with 


They  sent  a  shower  of  arrows  after  him,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  river  to  swim  across. 

The  arrows  flew  all  about  him,  one  cutting  his  coonskin  cap. 
but  he  was  not  harmed. 

Giving  them  a  yell  of  defiance,  he  again  sped  away  through 
the  woods  as  fast  as  he  could  run. 

Suddenly  he  ran  into  a  band  of  Pawnee  Indians. 

They  sprang  up  and  surrounded  him,  tomahawks  raised  to 
strike  him  down. 

“The  Pawnees  are  brave  warriors  and  hate  the  Miamis,”  he 
said.  “I  am  the  friend  of  Gray  Eagle,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Pawnees.  The  Miamis  pursue  me  for  my  scalp.  I  come  to 
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the  Pawnees  for  help.  Give  me  a  knife  and  tomahawk  and  I 
v ill  help  the  Pawnees  take  the  scalps  of  the  Miamis.” 

The  young  chief  of  the  band  recognized  Ralph  as  the  friend 
of  Gray  Eagle,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  pursuing  Miamis 
would  soon  be  there. 

He  instantly  gave  Ralph  a  knife  and  tomahawk,  and  then 
disposed  his  warriors  in  ambush  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Miamis. 

He  did.  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  the  pursuers  were  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  fugitive. 

Suddenly  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  Miamis  dashed  into  the 
ambush,  and  were  captured  almost  without  striking  a  blow. 

They  were  too  much  astonished  to  make  any  resistance; 
besides,  they  saw  that  resistance  was  useless — worse  than 
useless. 

The  second  batch  of  the  pursuers  came  up,  and  were  also 
caught  in  like  manner. 

Then  came  along  the  stragglers — those  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  best  runners — and  were  cut  down  whenever  resist¬ 
ance  was  made. 

I 

“The  Miamis  have  not  caught  the  young  paleface,”  said 
Ralph,  looking  around  at  the  prisoners,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
laughed  out  with  a  heartiness  that  astonished  even  the  Paw¬ 
nees  themselves.  “The  Pawnee  warriors  have  captured,  and 
are  grateful  to  the  young  paleface  for  having  led  them  into 
their  midst.  The  Pawnees  are  the  greatest  of  all  the  red 
warriors  pf  the  woods.” 

The  Pawnees  were  highly  elated  over  the  sudden  capture  of 
nearly  a  score  of  Miami  warriors,  and  the  young  chief  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  band  felt  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  biggest 
man  of  his  tribe. 

Ralph  turned  to  him  and  told  him  that  a  large  band  of 
Miamis  had  eleven  more  of  his  people  prisoners  but  a  few 
hours’  run  from  there,  and  stated  that  if  they  could  raise 
two  hundred  warriors  they  could  capture  the  whole  party. 

The  young  chief  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  have  half  so 
many  warriors  south  of  the  big  river.  He  would  take  his 
prisoners  home  and  then  return  and  give  battle  to  the  Miamis. 

“Then  I  will  get  my  people  and  join  you,  and  you  may  have 
all  the  prisoners  we  may  take.”  • 

“Ugh!  The  young  paleface  is  wise,”  said  the  young  chief. 
“We  will  take  Miamis’  scalps  when  we  meet  ’em  in  battle.” 

“Then  let  the  Pawnee  chief  move  quickly.  Get  your  people 
and  I  will  get  mine,  and  the  young  Pawnee  chief  shall  lead 
us  against  the  Miamis.  I  have  spoken.” 

Without  another  word  the  young  scout  turned  on  his  heels 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  / 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  DARI  NO  RESCUE. 

• 

The  young  Pawnee  chief  was  too  much  elated  over  his  big 
success  to  think  about  detaining  the  young  scout  among  his 
prisoners.  Besides,  he  well  knew  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
would  release  him  even  if  he  carried  him  home  with  him. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Ralph,  the  young  chief  pushed 
northward  toward  the  Ohio  river  with  his  prisoners  as  fast  as 
he  could,  being  very  anxious  to  land  his  batch  of  prisoners  in 
Gray  Eagle’s  village  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  truth  was  that  the  young  chief  was  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Gray  Eagle,  and  he  believed  that  this  important 
capture  would  so  overshadow  his  rival  that  he  would  have  no 
trouble  thereafter, 

The  young  chief  was  astute  enough  to  recognize  the  win¬ 


ning  card  in  his  hand,  and  was  going  to  play  it  for  all  it  was 
worth. 

In  the  meantime  Ralph  walked  away  at  his  leisure,  and 
gradually  took  his  bearings. 

He  knew  that  the  Miamis  could  not  follow  his  trail  beyond 
the  Pawnee  camp,  for,  on  discovering  that  the  pursuing  war¬ 
riors  had  been  captured,  they  would  return  to  the  camp  and 
tell  what  had  happened. 

Then  the  Miamis  would  yell  with  rage  and  vow  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  against  the  Pawnees. 

“But  if  they  don’t  get  back  over  the  Ohio  before  we  can 
catch  up  with  ’em,  I’ll  have  fifty  rifles  after  ’em,”  he  said,  as 
he  made  his  way  through  the  woods. 

It  was  near  sunset  as  he  re-entered  Boonesborough. 

“Where  are  the  rest  of  the  boys?”  one  of  the  old  settlers 
asked. 

“The  Miamis  have  them,”  he  replied,  and  there  went  up  a 
wail  from  families  in  the  town  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all. 

There  were  no  upbraidings.  It  was  not  the  time  for  that 
now.  Eleven  men  were  in  peril,  and  fifty  other  lives  were  to 
be  imperiled  to  save  them. 

gifty  men  at  once  volunteered  to  go  with  the  young  scout 
and  try  to  rescue  their  friends. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  preparations. 

They  shouldered  their  rifles,  and,  with  a  day’s  rations,  set 
out  at  daylight  to  follow  the  trail. 

They  told  the  young  scout  to  lead,  and  they  would  follow. 

He  led,  and  they  had  to  go  fast  to  keep  up  with  him.  The 
thought  that  his  comrades  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
hated  Miamis  nerved  the  young  scout  to  exert  himself  as  he 
had  never  done  before. 

The  stars  had  just  begun  to  appear  when  they  saw  the 
campfire  of  the  Miamis. 

They  had  remained  there  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  pur¬ 
suing  party,  not  one  of  whom  had  yet  been  heard  from. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  §ent  out  two  hunting  parties  in 
quest  of  game  for  the  band. 

There  were  only  about  sixty  warriors  in  the  camp  when 
Ralph  and  his  friends  arrived. 

But  the  eleven  prisoners  were  there,  bound  to  saplings,  so  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  escape. 

The  redskins  were  roasting  large  quantities  of  meat — bear 
and  deer — and  the  savory  odors  filled  the  woods,  making  the 
hungry  and  tired  whites  feel  quite  ravenous. 

At  last,  when  all  were  seated  at  supper  round  the  campfire 
Ralph  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  effect  was  simply  awful. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  sixty  redskins  rolled  over  on  the 
ground  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  the  whites  rushed  in  with  pistols  and  gave  them  an¬ 
other  volley,  which  was  almost  equally  as  destructive  as  the 
first. 

Scarcely  a  dozen  got  away,  and  they  ran  howling  through 
the  woods  too  demoralized  to  think  of  further  resistance. 

The  prisoners  yelled  encouragement  from  the  moment  they 
heard  the  first  shot,  and  when  they  saw  them  rush  in  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  begun,  they  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 

Ralph  cut  them  loose  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  each  one 
grasped  his  hand,  saying: 

“You  have  saved  us,  Ralph.  They  were  going  to  return 
home  with  us  to-morrow.” 

“I  came  back  as  quick  as  I  could,”  he  replied.  “They  push¬ 
ed  me  hard,  but  I  managed  to  get  through.” 

“But  what  became  of  the  party  which  pursued  you?” 

“The  Pawnees  caught  ’em,”  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  his  pursuers. 

The  meeting  of  friends  was  a  joyful  one,  and  the  wounded 
Indians  who  saw  it  were  grim  and  silent. 
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Indians  never  make  any  noise  in  their  suffering.  They 
never  groan  or  cry  out  with  pain. 

While  the  whites  were  shaking  hands  all  round,  several  red¬ 
skins,  who  were  far  from  being  good  singers,  were  chanting 
their  death  songs. 

But  few  in  the  crowd  of  whites  could  understand  what  they 
were  singing.  Only  Ralph  and  a  few  others  were  acquainted 
with  the  Miami  tongue,  and  they  alone  could  understand  what 
was  said  in  the  songs. 

It  was  noticed  that  after  they  finished  their  songs  each  one 
resigned  himself  to  death  as  if  ready  for  the  grim  reaper. 

“This  is  terrible,”  said  some  of  the  men.  “We  are  tired  and 
sleepy,  but  we  can’t  well  sleep  with  so  many  dead  Indians 
lying  around  us.” 

“Let’s  move  away — go  a  mile  or  so  somewhere  else,”  sug¬ 
gested  another. 

It  was  agreed  to,  and  taking  up  torches  to  light  the  way  the 
whites,  all  armed  and  flushed  with  victory,  marched  about 
half  a  mile  through  the  woods  and  encamped  in  a  convenient 
place  till  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Profiting  by  his  experience,  the  young  scout  did  not  nleglect 
to  put  out  such  a  strong  guard  as  to  render  another  surprise 
and  capture  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  guards  were  relieved  every  two  hours  in  order  that  all 
might  get  enough  sleep.  But  they  were  vigilant  and  a  sur¬ 
prise  was  averted. 

A  little  after  sunrise  when  they  were  roasting  meat  for 
breakfast,  a  band  of  Indians  was  discovered. 

The  late  prisoners  declared  that  they  were  one  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  parties  sent  out  by  the  Miamis. 

“Then  let’s  give  ’em  some  lead!”  cried  Joe  Saunders. 

“No,”  said  Ralph.  “Let’s  go  back  home  with  every  man 
unhurt,  if  we  can.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  best  way.  We  are  lucky  in  having  no  one 
hurt  so  far.” 

“Of  course,  if  they  get  in  our  way  we’ll  give  ’em  a  fight,” 
said  Ralph.  “But  there’s  no  use  in  hunting  up  a  fight  just 
now.  ” 

“Right  again,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  man.  “We  may  have  to 
fight  as  soon  as  we  get  back  home.  We  had  better  get  back  as 
soon  as  we  can.  There’s  no  telling  what  may  happen  during 
our  absence.” 

“It’s  a  hard  day’s  march,”  said  Ralph,  “but  we  must  get 
back  home  to-night  if  there  is  any  chance  for  us  to  do  so.” 

“Yes — yes — if  it  takes  us  till  midnight!  ”  sung  out  one  of  the 
men. 

“Get  ready  to  march  in  half  an  hour  then,”  said  Ralph. 

They  hurried  up  with  their  breakfast,  and  in  less  than  a 
half  hour’s  time  they  were  on  the  move,  going  back  in  the 
direction  of  Boonesborough. 

They  were  miles  away  from  Boonesborough,  but  they  reeled 
off  those  miles  with  regularity  and  despatch. 

When  night  came  they  were  still  some  three  miles  south  of 
the  town. 

But  Ralph  and  others  knew  every  inch  of  the  woods  around 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  they  marched  into  Boonesborough, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  town. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  hunter, 
came  into  the  settlement.  Men,  women  and  children  crowded 
around  and  kissed  his  hands,  so  great  was  their  affection 
for  him 


The  return  of  the  old  pioneer  after  two  years'  absence  from 
the  settlement  was  hailed  wiih  joy  by  the  settlers. 

They  loved  him  for  his  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart; 
and  he  seemed  to  look  upon  them  as  his  own  household. 

The  next  day  they  made  a  sortie  into  the  woods  to  see  if 
any  Indians  lurked  in  the  vicinity,  and  failed  to  find  one. 

Then  they  settled  down  to  build  more  cabins  for  the  new 
families  that  had  come  in. 

“There  are  sixty  families  to  come  on  next  spring,”  said 
Boone,  “and  there  will  be  about  ninety  rifles'  among  them, 
thus  making  us  stronger  than  ever.” 

When  told  of  the  exploits  of  Ralph,  the  sixteen-year-old 
scout,  the  old  pioneer  expressed  his  astonishment  that  one  so 
young  should  meet  with  such  marked  success  as  a  hunter  and 
scout.  _ 

“He  has  undoubtedly  saved  the  settlement  by  his  scouting 
and  timely  warning,”  he  said,  “and  until  we  are  strong  enough 
to  defy  all  the  redskins  we  ought  to  keep  him  out  scouting  as 
long  as  there  is  any  danger.” 

Such  praise  coming  from  the  old  pioneer  was  very  much 
prized  by  Ralph. 

But  his  mother  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  his  going 
out  so  often.  Ralph  rather  enjoyed  the  thing,  however,  and 
he  and  Joe  Saunders  never  let  slip  a  chance  to  go  out  and  see 
if  any  redskins  were  lurking  about. 

Mary  Emmet  often  begged  him  not  to  go  scouting  any  more, 
but  the  most  he  would  promise  her  was  that  he  would  not  go 
alone. 

One  day  he  and  Joe  went  out  to  see  if  the  woods  were  clear 
of  redskins,  and  when  about  three  miles  out  from  the  towD 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  a  dozen  Mingo  warriors. 

They  took  refuge  behind  two  large  trees  and  fired  four 
times,  bringing  down  a  redskin  at  each  shot. 

Then,  seeing  that  they  were  being  surrounded,  they  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  tried  to  get  back  to  Boonesborough. 

They  had  a  hard  run  of  it,  and  when  they  did  reach  the 
village  they  were  nearly  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  loss  pf 
blood. 

Ralph  had  three  arrows  sticking  in  him,  and  Joe  two. 

The  settlement  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  sort  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  every  man  flew  to  arms  instanter. 

But  the  redskins  got  away. 

Boone  acted  as  surgeon,  and  cut  the  arrows  out  of  the  two 
boys,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  they  were  able  to  go  out 
again. 

But  with  returning  health  and  strength  Ralph  and  Joe  were 
ready  to  go  out  again,  and  many  were  the  hairbreadth  escapes, 
they  had  together. 

Time  wore  on,  and  when  the  young  scout  reached  his  man¬ 
hood  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  scouts  in  the  West. 

He  and  Mary  Emmet  married,  and  as  the  settlement  grew 
in  numbers,  their  children  grew  up  with  it.  Even  to  old  age 
the  people  pointed  to  him  as  the  friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  and 
the  man  who  was  a  Scout  at  16  on  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “DIAMOND  DAVE.  THE  WAIF;  or.  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  THE  GREAT  BLUE  STONE.”  by  Richard  R.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  which  will  be  the  next  number  (513)  of  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 
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THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 


One  of  “Uncle  Sam’s”  scientists  at  Washington  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  wind  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  sound  toward  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes.  It  is,  he  claims,  not  the  wind,  as  such,  that  prevents 
sound  from  traveling  against  it,  hut  differences  in  the  strength 
of  the  wind.  If,  for  instance,  the  wind  is  stronger  above  than 
below,  or  stronger  at  one  side,  its  effect  will  be  to  tilt  the 
sound  waves  in  one  direction  or  another.  Differences  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  air  also  cause  deflection  of  the  waves  of  sound. 
Other  atmospheric  causes  exist  which  deflect  sound  from  a 
straight  course  and  prevent  it  from  going  as  far  in  certain  di¬ 
rections  as  it  may  have  been  expected  to  go.  Some  of  the 
sirens  in  this  country,  says  the  scientist,  produce  sounds 
which  ought,  theoretically,  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  but  in  fact  the  authorities  are  satisfied  if  they 
are  heard  only  two  miles  away.  The  reason  for  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  calculation  and  experiment  was  probably  atmos¬ 
pheric  deflection  of  the  sound. 

»  .  • 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  17,  at  the  time  of  the  Rock  Island 
passenger  wreck  between  Hastings  and  Temple,  there  were  a 
number  of  negro  cotton  pickers  on  the  train  en  route  from 
Texas  to  Walter.  While  the  negroes  were  standing  around  the 
train  watching  the  workmen  putting  the  trucks  back  upon  the 
rails,  a  white  man,  carrying  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  approach¬ 
ed  the  negroes  and  asked  them  where  they  were  from,  and 
upon  being  told  they  were  from  Texas  he  said:  “All  of  you 
niggers  stand  up  in  a  line.”  The  negroes  obeyed  the  order, 
whereat  he  began  naming  the  length  of  each  negro,  using  the 
pole  for  a  measuring  stick.  “Boss,  what  is  you  takin’  ouah 
measure  fer?”  asked  one  of  the  coons.  “I’m  selling  coffins," 
replied  the  white  man,  “and  every  one  of  you  niggers  will  need 
a  coffin  if  you  stay  in  this  country.”  “Say,  boss,  I  don’t  want 
no  coffin,”  insisted  one  of  the  negroes  as  his  eyes  began  to 
resemble  two  white  doorknobs.  “But  you  will,”  replied  the 
white  man,  as  he  went  on  with  the  business  of  measuring 
them.  “Say,  boss,  I  don’t  like  even  to  talk  about  this  heah 
coffin  business,”  expostulated  another  negro.  “That  is  all 
right,”  replied  the  white  man,  “but  you  see,  I  am  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coffin  business,  and  all  you  niggers  will  need  coffins  if  you 
attempt  to  stay  in  this  country,  and  as  I  understand  you  in¬ 
tend  to  get  off  at  Walter  I  will  call  upon  the  undertaker  there 
and  sell  him  coffins  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  each  of  you.” 
The  party  who  Informed  the  writer  of  the  event  said  that 
when  the  train  finally  resumed  its  journey  four  ashen-hued 
negroes  remained  on  the  right-of-way,  and  refused  to  come 


any  further,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  at  this  time  they 
are  making  tracks  back  toward  Texas. 

t  • 

Sawdust  was  allowed  to  choke  the  mill  streams  or  deface  the 
landscape  for  a  century  or  more  before  thrifty  persons  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  could  be  of  use.  Dry  distillation  now  results  In 
such  products  as  wood  alcohol,  gas,  acetic  acid,  and  oils,  all  of 
which  have  a  market  value  that  makes  the  distillation  a  most 
profitable  enterprise.  Moulded  in  briquettes  with  coal  slack, 
or  spent  dye  woods,  sawdust  makes  a  good  fuel.  More  recent 
experiments  have  proved  that  when  mixed  with  proper  agglu¬ 
tinative  materials  it  makes  excellent  artificial  wood,  and  v/hen 
blood  is  added  an  imitation  marble  is  the  result.  Dust  of 
ivory  and  sawdust  make  an  imitation  marble,  and  when  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  lime  sawdust  becomes  a  plastic  material 
with  which  a  sculptor  makes  casts  and  manufacturers  make  a 
cheap  kind  of  bas  relief.  Mixed  with  cement  and  plaster  saw¬ 
dust  becomes  a  powerful  protection  against  heat  or  cold,  and 
when  mixed  with  clay  and  burned  the  residue  is  a  porous  mq^s 
from  which  the  Arabs  make  flasks  for  cooling  water.  All 
these  the  nations  is  trying  with  a  zeal  that  will  eventually 
make  up  for  the  years  of  wastefulness  that  lie  back  of  us. 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


Johnnie — Papa,  come  quick!  Mamma  has  fainted.  Papa — 
Here,  put  this  ten-dollar  bill  in  her  hand.  (A  moment  later) 
— “She  says  she  wants  ten  more.” 

He — Yes,  I  wrote  to  the  pater,  and  told  him  I  supposed  he 
wouldn’t  see  me  starve.  She — What  did  he  say?  He — Said  he 
didn’t  suppose  so  either,  as  he  lived  two  hundred  miles  away! 

Hondurans  were  still  fighting.  “What’s  the  row  about?" 
asked  an  observer.  “Hasn’t  peace  been  declared?”  “Believe  it 
has,”  replied  a  soldier,  reaching  for  a  cartridge;  “but  we 
thought  then  we  were  out  of  ammunition.” 

Salvation  Army  Lass — Give  it  back  to  the  little  chap,  you 
great  bully!  Urchin — I  won’t.  ’E’s  ’ad  ’arf.  S.  A.  L. — That 
doesn’t  matter.  Give  it  back.  Urchin — Well,  I’ll  give  ’im 
anuder  quarter.  S.  A.  L—  No.  If  it’s  his,  give  him  the  lot. 
(To  smaller  boy) — What  is  it  he’s  got,  sonny?  Small  Boy — 
Boo!  Hoo!  My  cigarette! 

One  of  the  very  smallest  of  the  late  Marshall  Field’s  em¬ 
ployees,  and  he  was  a  very  small  boy  indeed,  once  came  to  the 
great  merchant  with  a  request  for  an  increase  in  wages. 
“Huh!”  said  Mr.  Field,  looking  at  him  as  if  through  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass.  “Want  a  raise,  do  you?  How  much  are  you 
getting  now?”  “Three  dollars  a  week,”  chirped  the  little  chap 
“Three  dollars  a  week!  ”  exclaimed  his  employer.  “Why,  whei 
I  was  your  age  I  only  got  two  dollars.”  “Oh,  well,”  piped  th< 
youngster,  “perhaps  you  weren’t  worth  any  more.”  There  was 
a  change  in  the  pay-roll. 

Seven-year-old  Willie  was  the  bane  of  his  teacher’s  life.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  nearly  all  the  mischief  that  went  on 
in  the  class,  and  was  the  originator  of  a  great  deal  of  it.  One 
morning  he  seemed  to  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  For  fully 
an  hour  he  was  a  model  of  good  behavior.  Finally  the  teacher, 
thinking  a  little  encouragement  would  help  him  to  continue 
in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  said  to  the  boy:  “Willie,  you 
are  being  a  very  good  boy  to-day.  ”  The  young  hopeful  beamed 
with  pleasure,  and  the  future  looked  bright  to  the  teacher. 
Presently  Willie  raised  his  hand.  “What  is  it,  Willie?” 
“Teacher,  I  wisht  all  the  boys  was  like  me.” 
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MYSTERIOUS  TREASURE 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


“God’s  ways  are  full  of  mystery, “  and  no  one  realizes  the 
truth  of  the  quotation  more  than  the  men  who  go  down  to  sea 
in  ships.  My  fifteenth  birthday  found  me  an  orphan  and  a 
waif  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans.  I  had  run  away  from  a 
farmer  in  Illinois,  to  whom  I  was  bound,  and,  by  hook  and 
crook,  had  reached  the  great  town  on  the  Father  of  "Waters. 
I  had  been  living  a  precarious  life  for  a  month  when  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  oyster-house  gave  me  a  job.  It  was  part  of  my 
work  to  open  the  oysters  consumed  in  the  place,  and  this  por¬ 
tion  was  done  in  a  little  room  just  in  rear  of  some  private 
stalls  or  compartments.  The  stalls  fronted  the  public  room,  of 
course,  and  were  intended  for  parties  who  desired  privacy 
while  eating  a  stew  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine. 

I  could  hear  all  that  was  said  in  two  of  them,  as  the  par¬ 
titions  were  only  cloth;  but  I  had  been  in  the  place  two  weeks 
before  anything  of  particular  interest  was  dropped  from  either. 
One  evening  while  I  was  at  work  two  men  entered  one  of  the 
stalls,  devoured  a  stew,  and  drank  some  grog,  and,  after  light¬ 
ing  cigars,  entered  upon  a  conversation  which  at  once  attract¬ 
ed  my  attention. 

“Well,  have  you  got  it  all  fixed?”  asked  one. 

“Everything  shipshape  and  understood,”  replied  the  other. 

“She  is  insured?” 

“Way  up.” 

“And  no  suspicions?” 

“Not  a  one.” 

“We  take  machinery  to  Rio  Janeiro?” 

“Yes.  That  and  other  stuff.” 

“And  bring  back  sugar  and  coffee?” 

“Yes,  if  we  return.” 

“What  do  we  get?” 

“Three  thousand  apiece.”  i 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  it,  but  I’m  in  with  you.  She’s  to  go  down 
off  the  Guinea  coast,  eh?” 

“Yes,  down  that  way.” 

“Spring  a  leak  and  founder,  and  all  hands  take  to  the  boats, 
I  suppose?” 

“That’s  the  plan.”  f 

“Well,  here’s  success  to  it.  The  Albatross  is  a  good  old 
craft,  and  I  hate  to  see  her  go,  but  one  must  look  out  for 
himself.  ” 

“Ay!  mate,  that’s  Gospel  truth.  That’s  what  you  and  me  are 
going  to  do  now.  It’ll  come  from  the  rich  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  no  one  will  be  the  poorer.” 

“And  we  can  trust  Williams  to  hand  over  our  divvy?” 

“He’s  square.  He’s  got  to  be  square.” 

I  was  a  green  country  boy,  but  I  caught  on  to  their  talk. 
They  were  sailors,  and  they  were  planning  the  loss  of  a  ship 
to  get  the  insurance.  I  rose  up  and  found  a  hole  in  the  cloth 
through  which  I  could  get  a  look  at  them.  They  talked  a  bit 
more  and  then  went  out,  and  within  twelve  hours  one  of  the 
mysteries  occurred.  A  boy  who  had  formerly  worked  for  the 
restaurant,  and  who  had  fallen  sick,  recovered  sufficiently  to 
displace  me,  and  I  was  cast  adrift  again  with  only  four  bits  in 
my  purse.  The  next  day  but  one,  as  I  entered  a  tavern  on 
the  levee  in  hopes  to  find  something  to  do,  the  proprietor  gave 
me  a  cordial  welcome,  with  a  dinner,  and  at  last  got  around 
to  say: 

“Now,  my  boy,  I  feel  like  a  father  to  you.  I  do,  indeed. 
You  have  had  a  hard  time,  and  you  have  been  full  o’  pluck. 
I’m  interested  In  seeing  you  do  well,  and  have  got  a  nice  place 
for  you.  My  brother,  who  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  Is  a 
sea  captain,  and  he  wants  a  good  boy  to  sail  with  him.” 


“But  I  was  never  on  a  ship,”  I  protested. 

“Of  course  not,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  You  will 
have  a  nice  little  room  to  yourself,  live  like  a  prince,  and  as 
for  work,  all  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  hand  the  captain 
his  spy-glass  when  a  ship  comes  in  sight.” 

I  had  no  desire  to  go  to  sea.  Indeed,  I  had  a  dread  of  it; 
but  in  half  an  hour  he  had  won  me  over,  and  that  afternoon 
I  was  sent  off  to  the  ship  in  company  with  several  sailors. 
In  two  hours  after  our  coming  aboard  she  started  down  the 
river  on  her  trip,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I  got  my  eyes 
opened.  There  was  such  a  hubbub  aboard  that  I  had  not  paid 
particular  attention  to  officers  or  men,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I 
discovered  that  the  captain  and  mate  were  the  very  two  men  I 
had  seen  and  overheard  in  the  oyster  booth.  Then  I  asked 
the  name  of  the  ship,  and  learned  that  it  was  the  Albatross.  I 
was  greatly  troubled,  or  would  have  been  if  left  to  myself.  We 
were  hardly  in  tow  of  the  tug  before  the  first  mate,  whose 
name  was  McCoy,  came  upon  me  with  a  rope’s-end  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  curse,  and  exclaimed: 

“Now,  then,  stir  your  stumps  or  I’ll  break  every  bone  In 
your  body.  Did  you  come  aboard  to  play  young  gentleman?” 

That  was  the  beginning.  I  had  been  shipped,  not  as  a  cabin 
boy,  for  there  was  no  place  for  one,  but  as  a  ship’s  dog,  a  boy 
who  must  come  and  go  at  everybody’s  call,  and  who  could  be 
kicked  and  cuffed  by  everybody.  According  to  the  novelist,  I 
should  have  found  a  stanch  friend  in  the  fo’castle,  a  Jack  Bolt 
or  Ben  Brace,  who  would  take  me  under  his  wing  and  offer 
to  fight  the  whole  ship  in  my  behalf,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  Most  of  the  crew  were  Dagoes,  and  no  one  showed 
rfte  the  slightest  pity.  When  we  had  been  out  four  days  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  very  anxious  about  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The 
plan  was,  as  I  overheard  it,  to  take  to.  the  boats,  and  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  refuse  to  take  me  with 
them.  I  suppose  I  got  this  idea  from  the  men  telling  me  that 
I  was  no  good,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  flung  overboard,  and 
other  expressions  intended  to  upset  me.  You  can  judge  how 
green  I  was  by  what  followed.  I  was  in  McCoy’s  watch,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  as  he  seemed  to  soften  up  a 
bit  when  giving  me  an  order,  I  made  bold  to  say: 

“Mr.  McCoy,  when  you  get  ready  to  have  the  ^hip  go  down, 
you  won’t  leave  me  to  drown,  will  you?” 

“W — what!”  he  gasped,  as  he  staggered  back  like  one  shot. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  it  all  out  of  me,'  and  he  stood  before 
me  pale-faced  and  trembling.  When  he  had  made  sure  that  I 
had  not  said  anything,  to  any  of  the  crew,  he  took  me  aft  and 
locked  me  up  in  a  stateroom  designed  for  the  supercargo. 
Next  morning  I  was  taken  to  the  cabin  and  questioned  by  the 
captain  and  mate  and  returned  to  my  prison.  They  were  not 
harsh  with  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  promised  that  I  should 
go  in  the  captain’s  own  boat,  and  that  I  need  not  work  any 
more.  I  was  made  cabin-boy,  and  was  warned  that  if  I  drop¬ 
ped  one  single  word  to  any  person  I  should  be  flung  to  the 
sharks  at  once.  They  could  trust  me.  Simple  Simon  that  I 
was,  I  cared  only  to  save  myself  when  the  hour  came.  I  could 
not  realize  that  the  scuttling  of  a  ship  was  anything  more 
than  a  sharp  trick.  For  all  I  knew,  it  was  practiced  every  day 
in  the  year. 

One  day,  when  we  had  been  out  about  two  weeks,  as  neaV 
as  I  can  lemember,  I  was  sent  to  help  the  second  mate  look 
for  something  wanted  from  the  lazarette.  His  name  was  El- 
derson,  and  he  was  the  only  one  aboard  who  had  a  friendly 
look.  He  had  spoken  to  me  kindly  two.or  three  times,  and  I 
felt  that  he  was  a  friend.  We  were  scarcely  alone  when  he 
took  from  his  pocket  a  box  of  sulphur  matches,  a  fish-line,  and 
several  hooks,  and  a  large# pocket-knife.  He. handed  them  to 
me,  and  said: 

.  ^en>  ta^e  ^ese  and  stow  them  away  in  your  pocket,  and 
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on  your  life  say  nothing  to  anyone.  Be  sure  to  keep  them 
about  you.  ” 

He  turned  from  me  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  questioned, 
and  I  pocketed  the  articles  without  a  word.  I  was  in  a  state 
of  wonder,  however,  and  nothing  was  made  plain  until  the 
next  day.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  the  ship  was  hove  to 
about  a  mile  from  a  small  island,  a  boat  ordered  lowered,  and 
then  all  hands  were  called  aft.  When  they  had  assembled,  the 
captain  said: 

“Men,  I  discovered  two  days  ago  that  this  boy  was  a  leper. 
He  has  got  it  bad,  and  is  to  be  pitied.  My  duty  in  the  case  is 
plain.  He  must  be  marooned.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  chorused  the  crew. 

“I  shall  fit  him  out  and  set  him  ashore  here,”  he  continued, 
“and  you  are  my  witnesses  that  it  is  a  step  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  all.” 

There  was  a  ready  assent,  and  before  I  fully  understood 
what  was  going  on  I  was  in  the  boat  with  McCoy  and  being 
pulled  toward  the  island  by  two  sailors.  Even  when  I  knew 
that  I  was  to  be  left  I  did  not  raise  an  objection.  I  supposed 
the  island  to  be  inhabited,  perhaps  there  was  a  city  there,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  for  the  change.  We  ran  in  so  close  that  I 
could  wade  ashore,  and  the  mate  handed  me  several  bundles 
which  the  men  supposed  contained  food,  clothing  and  conveni¬ 
ences.  As  soon  as  I  had  everything  out  of  the  boat  the  three 
gave  me  a  curt  good-by,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  sand  and 
watched  them  return.  The  boat  was  hoisted  up,  the  Albatross 
made  sail,  and  I  was  marooned  upon  an  uninhabited  island. 
This  fact  was  not  fully  realized  until  toward  night,  and  I  was 
so  simple  that  it  was  several  hours  before  I  had  figured  it  out 
why  I  had  been  set  ashore. 

I  was  in  possession  of  the  plot  to  scuttle  the  ship,  and  I 
must  be  got  rid  of.  The  captain  had  called  me  a  leper  to 
justify  his  action  with  the  crewr  and  it  was  planned  that  I ! 
should  not  live  long  ashore.  When  I  came  to  undo  the  bundles 
I  found  them  to  be  composed  of  empty  bottles,  oakum,  and  bits 
of  canvas.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  food — not  an  article 
of  clothing — nothing  but  rubbish.  It  was  then  I  realized  the 
kindness  of  the  second  mate.  He  must  have  overheard  them 
plotting  to  maroon  me,  and  he  went  as  far  as  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  go. 

When,  at  about  noon,  I  rose  up  and  understood  my  position, 

I  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  explore  my  island.  I  am 
writing  of  the  year  18’52.  At  that  time  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  had  not  been  charted  or  named.  I  was,  as 
I  afterward  ascertained,  on  a  key  or  isle  to  the  north  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  and  up  to  twelve  years  ago  it  was  down  on  the  charts  as 
“Little  Coco.” 

It  was  about  three  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  and 
fairly  wooded.  There  were  various  birds,  troops  of  monkeys, 
and  numerous  snakes,  but  no  wild  animals  to  put  one  in  fear. 

I  had  been  landed  in  the  little  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island.  I  found  a  spring  of  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland, 
with  plenty  of  wild  fruit  all  around  me,  and  on  the  first  night 
of  my  stay  I  slept  on  the  open  beach.  It  was  three  days  before 
I  fully  realized  my  position  and  saw  that  I  must  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  myself.  Then  I  walked  clear  around  the  island  and 
across  It,  and  I  decided  that  my  best  location  was  near  where 
I  had  come  ashore.  Had  I  gone  to  the  east  end  of  the  isl'and 
and  raised  a  signal  I  should  have  been  taken  off  within  a 
week,  as  there  was  a  channel  between  that  and  the  next  island 
north  much  used,  but  this  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  When 
I  found  myself  the  sole  inhabitant,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
escape  was  impossible,  and  that  I  was  to  live  out  my  years 
right  there.  The  captain  had  called  me  a  leper.  I  had  never 
heard  the  name  before.  He  had  sent  me  ashore  because  I 
endangered  the  safty  of  the  crew. 

I  built  me  a  rude  shelter,  wandered  over  the  island,  fished, 
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set  snares  and  captured  parrots  and  monkeys,  and  after  the 
first  week  was  quite  content.  I  had  been  on  the  island  three 
weeks  before  the  second  mystery  occurred.  The  peninsula 
or  neck  which  was  on  the  western  end  of  the  island  was 
composed  of  sand,  and  bare  of  tree  or  bush.  It  was  about 
300  feet  long.  There  had  been  a  heavy  blow  from  the  south, 
with  a  big  sea  rolling  in,  and  after  this  had  lasted  two  days 
there  was  an  unusually  low  tide.  I  caught  sight  of  a  timber 
heaved  up  on  this  spit,  and  went  out  to  inspect  it,  and  while 
surveying  the  banks  which  the  low  tide  had  uncovered  1 
caught  sight  of  some  queer  little  boxes  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
I  dug  one  out  to  find  it  so  heavy  that  I  could  hardly  drag  It 
away. 

They  were  of  wood,  hooped  with  iron,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  by  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  I  had  little  curiosity 
as  to  the  contents’  and  the  idea  that  they  contained  treasure 
never  crossed  my  mind.  I  got  out  four  before  the  tide  turned, 
and  there  were  several  more  in  sight.  After  I  had  them  all 
together  above  high  water,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  they 
contained  nails  or  bullets,  and  set  about  breaking  one  open 
When  rows  upon  rows  of  silver  coins  greeted  my  eyes  I  came 
near  losing  what  little  sense  I  had.  Two  others  contained 
silver,  the  fourth  one  gold.  It  was  English  money,  every  piece 
of  it,  and  as  I  had  never  seen  any  before  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
estimate  the  value. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  I  got  the  treasure,  and  about  thirty 
days  after  my  landing,  the  third  mystery  was  revealed.  At 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  while  the  tide  was  setting 
in  strong,  I  observed  a  ship’s  boat  drifting  in  from  the  south¬ 
east.  It  whs  not  ten  minutes  after  I  saw  her  before  she  was 
cast  on  the  beach,  and  as  she  rolled  over  two  bodies  were 
flung  out.  To  my  amazement  and  horror  I  recognized  them  as 
the  bodies  of  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  Albatross,  although 
it  was  more  by  the  clothing  than  by  their  features.  It  was 
plain  at  a  glance  that  they  had  died  of  exposure  and  want. 
There  was  neither  food  nor  drink  in  the  boat,  and  the  bodies 
were  little  better  than  skeletons.  It  was  the  captain’s  gig, 
and  it  seemed  that  these  two  got  away  alone.  They  must  have 
drifted  here  and  there  for  days,  for  there  was  neither  sail  nor 
oar. 

I  was  scooping  out  a  grave  for  the  bodies  when  a  turtle  sloop 
rounded  the  island  and  was  in  the  cove  before  I  saw  her.  She 
had  a  crew  of  three  men  and  a  boy,  and  they  had  come  for  a 
stay  of  a  week  or  two,  it  being  the  season  when  the  turtles 
came  ashore  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  were  not  from  the  main¬ 
land,  but  from  a  larger  island  to  the  north,  and  were  native 
West  Indians.  The  captain  spoke  English  fairly  well,  and  I 
gave  him  a  full  explanation,  even  to  the  finding  of  the  treasure. 
They  could  have  knocked  me  on  the  head  and  safely  taken  all, 
but  they  did  not  do  it. 

The  captain  looked  over  my  money,  and  said  I  had  about 
$23,000,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  in  repayment  for  a  passage 
to  Porto  Rico,  I  was  to  surrender  all  rights  to  any  further  find 
and  to  the  ship’s  boat.  In  four  days  those  poor  turtle-catchers, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  had  $50  at  once,  took  $50,000  out  of 
the  sands.  There  were  more  boxes  left,  or  it  was  so  believed, 
but  they  required  other  outfit  to  secure  them.  I  was  not  only 
landed  in  Porto  Rico,  as  agreed,  but  told  how  to  take  care  of 
my  money,  most  of  which  was  exchanged  for  paper,  and  my 
passage  on  a  sailing-vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans  was  se¬ 
cured. 

I  did  not  go  near  the  owners  of  the  Albatross.  She  had  been 
reported  lost  with  all  on  board,  and  to  this  day  not  one  of  the 
crew  has  been  heard  of.  I  could  have  gone  to  the  authorities 
with  my  story,  but  who  would  have  believed  it?  Those  who 
had  plotted  against  me  had  been  overcome,  and  I  had  sprung 
from  poverty  to  wealth  at  a  bound.  And  so  I  repeat,  “God’s 
ways  are  full  of  mystery.” 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

EaA  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paperjn  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an ^n^imDle  manm^tha^any 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Kocb,  A.  C.  f  „  author  of  "How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Obtaining  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on.  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  1I0W  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 

No.  51.  -flOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
\>ecia»ly  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Ei 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  „ 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  W  ITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever,  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  G8.  HOW'  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain- 


; 


ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WTTH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOWr  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  £itlier,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief 'de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlO  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention, 
i  Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71..  HOW’  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

XT  LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11  HOW  TO  W'RITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 

how 

ieS'°“  SUb*C“: 

No.  24.  HOWTO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEWFN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subuvta* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  uuemen  on  ali  subjects, 

No.  53.  IIOW'  TO  W'RITE  LETTERS,- _ A  n-nrwWnl  KttU 

book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  vdur  sweetheart  vour  fvhor 
mother,  sister  brother  employer ;  anu,  in  fact.  ever^bodv  ind  .ir^’ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  voune  man 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book'  U  >ounf 

.  No-  7*  H°W  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY -Ooft- 
tn.nmg  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  Vuhji?: 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen 


THE  STAGE, 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
his  wonderful  little  book.  > 

No.  42.  T11E  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
And  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  wrorld-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
''dored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
'ull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
jr  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks 

No.’ 37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  ^MACHINES. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  readihg 
this  hook  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions, _  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  _  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  fiddles,  curious  catches 

and  W'itty  sayings.  _ _  .  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,  ..... 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Rive,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
©f  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
^-Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


& 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER —Containing  foap* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoiM 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  frott 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moat 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  belt 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  gives. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
haudkei’chief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ie 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squai’e 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
KeGnG 

No. '50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  aud  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups^essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlNod^8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won- 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney.  _ 

No.  6T  ^OW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— >.  Maining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boj 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  # 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


»ith  many  standard  readings.  _ _  _______ 

I  PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FltANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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Colored  Covers. 


Containing  the  Great  Fred  Fearnot  Stories 

32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents. 


177  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Teddy  the  Waif";  or,  The  Search  for 
a  Runaway  Boy. 

4  78  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Madman;  or,  The  Reign  of  Terror 
in  Ralston. 

‘.7?  I'red  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl;  or,  A  Helping  Hand  to 
the  Poor. 


482  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wildest  Ride;  or.  Chased  Through  Three 

States. 

483  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowardly  Boy;  or,  Teaching  Him 

Independence. 

484  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Gipsy  Jack’’;  or,  The  Secret  Symbol 

of  Six. 


130  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Circus  Star;  or.  On  the  Road 


with  a  Big  Show. 

: S 1  1- r  1  Fearnot  and  the  Reformed  Drunkard;  or,  His  Great¬ 
est  Temperance  Crusade. 


485  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Azfec  Queen;  or,  Five  Days  in 
Montezuma’s  Cave. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ ■■  -  ill 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents. 


276  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Cattle  Range;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
“Bad"  Cowboy. 


281  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Deadshot  Cowboy;  or,  A  Hig.  ; 
Old  Time  at  Buckhorn  Ranch. 


277  Young  Wild  West’s  Gallop  for  Glory;  or,  The  Death 

League  of  Ace  High.  ' 

278  Young  Wild  West’s  Silver  Search;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Lost  Treasure. 

279  Young  Wild  West  at  Death  Gorge;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie’s 

Hard  Pan  Hit. 

280  Young  Wild  West  and  “Monterey  Bill”;  or,  Arietta’s 

Game  of  Bluff. 


282  Young  Wild  West’s  Cavalry  Charge;  or,  The  Shot  that  ' 

Saved  Arietta’s  Life. 

283  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Days’  Hunt;  or,  The  Raiders  I 

of  Red  Ravine.. 

284  Young  Wild  West  and  “Silver  Stream”;  or,  The  White 

Girl  Captive  of  the  Sioux. 


“SECRET  SERVICE'’ 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


472  The  Bradys  after  the  Bank  Street  Bunch;  or,  Rounding  up 

the  Dock  Rats. 

473  The  Bradys  and. the  Boston  Beats;  or,  The  Secrets  of  the 

old  Manor  House. 

474  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  Grain  Thieves;  or,  Chicago’s  Mys¬ 

terious  Six. 

475  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Chinaman;  or,  Hot  Work  in 

Five  Cities. 


476  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Poisoner;  or,  Strange  Work 

in  Philadelphia. 

477  The  Bradys  in  London;  or.  Solving  the  Whitechapel 

Mystery. 

478  The  Bradys  and  the  French  Crooks;  or,  Detective  Work 

in  Paris. 

479  The  Bradys  After  the  Policy  King;  or,  The  Plot  Against 

Captain  Kane. 


Fur  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
In  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos.. . . 

. . . .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 

. . . .  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 
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Name 


Street  and  No 


Town 


State 


PLUCK 


AND 


LUCK. 


32  PAGES 


Contains  All  Sorts  of  Stories 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


Beautifully  Colored  Covers 


442  Hob  Ralston's  Hun  ;  or,  The  Perilous  Career  of  a  Hoy  Engineer. 

443  Ja\-k  ibiere's^DoMar,  And  IIow  He  Made  it  Grow.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

444  The  Hoy  Fire  King :  or,  Barnum's  Brightest  Star.  By  Berton 

445  Fearless ^Frank,  The  Brave  Boy  Fireman,  And  How  He  Won  His 

Fame.  By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden  .  .. 

44G  Under  the  Black  Flag:  or.  The  Buried  .treasure  of  the  Seven 
Isles.  By  Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

447  The  Rise  of  Eddie  Dunn;  or,  The  Boy  With  a  Silver  longue. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

448  Little  Lariat,  The  Boy  Wild-Horse  Hunter;  or,  the  Dashing 

Rider  of  the  Staked  Blains.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

449  The  Boy  Railroad  King;  or,  Working  His  Way  to  the  lop.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

450  Loyal  to  the  Last:  or.  Fighting  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  By 

Gen’l.  James  A.  Gordon. 

451  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire-Chief  vvar- 

452  Buffalo  Charlie,  the  Young  Hunter.  (A  True  Story  of  the  West.) 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

453  The  Two  Boy  Brokers  ;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Millionaires. 

By  A  Retired  Banker. 

454  Under  the  Turban ;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy  s  Trip  to  Mecca.  By 

455  Little  Lou! 'the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army:  By  Gen'l.  Jas.  A. 

Gordon. 

456  The  Boy  Merchant ;  or.  The  Pluck  and  Luck  of  Harry  Graham. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

457  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

458  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan.  By  (  apt  Thos.  IL  W  llson. 

459  That  Boy  of  Barton’s:  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Lad  in  Wall  Street. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford.  .  _  .  ,  „  „ 

460  Lost  in  the  Blizzard ;  or,  The  Snow-Bound  School  Boys.  by 

Howard  Austin. 

461  Driven  Ashore  in  Lost  Latitudes:  or,  The  Strange  Story  of  the 

Skeleton  Island.  By  Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

462  The  Boss  of  the  Messenger  Boys ;  or,  Born  to  Good  Luck.  By 

Richard  Montgomery. 

463  The  Irish  Rip  Van  Winkle;  or,  The  WTild  Man  of  the  Round 

Tower.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

464  Lost  at  the  Pole  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  By  Berton 

Bertrew.  .  _ 

465  Rupert  of  Roanoke;  or.  The  Boy  Rangers  of  the  American  Revo¬ 

lution.  By  Gen’l.  James  A.  Gordon. 

466  Castaway  Castle;  or,  The  Home  of  the  Lost  Explorers.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

467  The  Boy  Prospectors:  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Club-Foot  Bear.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

468  The  Wreck  of  the  “Columbus”  ;  or,  Abandoned  in  the  Ice.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

469  Among  the  Gauchos :  or,  A  Yankee  t,  in  South  America.  By 

Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

470  The  Quaker  Boy  Spy :  or.  General  W  ashington  s  Best  Aide.  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

471  Cal  Carter,  the  Boy  Lawyer ;  or,  A  Fee  of  One  Million  Dollars. 

By  Allan  Arnold. 

472  The  Board  of  Trade  Boys  :  or.  The  Young  Grain  Speculators  of 

Chicago.  By  A  Retired  Broker. 

473  Haunted  :  or.  The  Curse  of  Gold.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

474  A  Sawdust  Prince ;  or,  The  Boy  Bareback  Rider.  By  Berton 
Bertrew 


PRICE  5  CENTS 

475  Fred  Farrell,  The  Barkeeper’s  Son.  (A  True  Temperance  Story.) 

s?  s 

478  Among  the  Sun  Worshipers:  or,  Two  New  York  Boys  in  Peru. 

479  E n gTn e e r° ^ e v e T he °B rfn ceC o f '  t he  Rail.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

JJq  A  Wall  Street  "Lamb”  :  or.  The  Boy  Who  Broke  the  Brokers.  By 

481  Chums1;'’ or!* The  'benders  of  Glendale  Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper 

482  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His  Men . 

483  Ne w sboynN i ek?  o ^ ' The '  Boy  with  a  Hidden  Million.  By  Howard 

484  North*  Pole  Nat:  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep.  By  Capt. 

485  Thirteen  White  Ravens:  or,  The  Ghostly  Riders  of  the  I  orest 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

486  Little  Dead  Shot:  or.  The  Pride  of  the  Trappers.  By  An  Old 

487  Shiner.  The  New  York  Bootblack  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  a  Boy  s  Life. 

488  Whistitng  VaU^The  Champion  Spy.  (A  Story  of  the  American 

Revolution. )  P*v  Oon.  Jus.  A.  Ooroon. 

489  The  Boy  Maroons  :  or.  Cast  Away  for  Two  Years.  By  Richard  R. 

490  Fred*' pfame! ^The  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1.  By  Ex-Ftre-Chief 

491  Tim  White  Wizard  of  the  Bowery;  or.  The  Boy  Slaves  of  New 

York  By  Allyn  Draper. 

492  Harry  Dare  :  or,  A  New  York  Boy  In  the  Navy.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

493  The  'lJttle°Unknown  ;  or,  The  Young  Hero  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

494  Jack  Quick:  or.  The  Boy  Engineer.  By  Jas  C  Merritt. 

495  Lost  in  the  Great  Basin;  or.  The  Wonderful  Underground  City. 

496  From  Bootblack  to  Senator;  or.  Bound  to  Make  His  Way.  By 

Howard  Austin.  .  .  „  .  _  . 

497  The  Seven  Tigers  of  the  Mountain;  or,  All  for  Love  and  Glory. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

498  Slippery  Steve:  or.  The  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  (A 

Storv  of  the  American  Revolution).  By  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

499  Blown'  Out  to  Sea  :  or,  Lost  Among  a  Strange  Race.  By  Capt 

Thos.  II  Wilson.  .  .. 

500  The  Boy  Volunteers:  or.  The  Boss  Fire  Company  of  the  Town 

Bv  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden.  ^ 

501  The  Swamp  Doctor:  or.  The  Man  Witch.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

502  The  Rival  Roads:  or,  From  Engineer  to  President.  By  Jas.  C. 

503  Th~e°Bojr  Editor ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Brave  Orphan.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

504  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

505  Lost  Among  the  Slave  Hunters :  or  An  American  Boy’s  Adven¬ 

tures  in  Africa.  By  Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

506  Rattling  Rube:  or.  The  Jolly  Young  Scout  and  Spy.  (A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution.)  By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

507  The  Doomed  City;  or.  The  Hidden  Foe  of  Plummerdale.  By  Howard 

Austin.  m  _  _. 

508  The  Pride  of  the  Volunteers;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  The  Boy  Fireman. 

By  Ex  Fire-Chief  Warden. 

509  The' Boy  Mutineers:  or,  Slavery  or  Death.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

510  Always  Ready:  or.  The  Best  Engineer  on  the  Road.  By  Jas.C.  Merritt. 
5  I  I  Branded  a  Deserter;  or.  Boy  Rivals  in  Love  and  War.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

5 1  2  A  Scout  at  16;  or,  A  Boy’s  Wild  Lifeon  the  Frontier.  By  An  Old  Scout. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps^  by 
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